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CHAPTER IL 


A Lona stretch of road winding in and out by 
the pleasant tortuous river, which lay flashing in 
the May sunshine ; sloping banks of vivid green, 
with rushes and forget-me-nots for fringes, with 


‘many a stately tree to cast a grateful shade 


over both river and road, and you have the best 
approach to the little town of Greyladies, which, 
not to be too particular as to locality, is situated 
somewhere in the north-west of England. 

_ Two girls were seated upon the bank, chatting 
in a desultory way, and enjoying the balmy air 
which came laden with the perfume of early 
spring flowers, They were the type of girls so 
common in England, and of which England has 
just cause to be proud. Bonnie, sonsie lasses, 
with clear skins, delicately blushing cheeks, bright 
eyes and pretty lissom figures ; girls who are free 





without fastness, whose laughter is a pleasant 
thing to hear, and who, whilst loving pleasure 
innocently, are not above performing the little 
household duties which fall totheir share. There 
was very little difference in their respective ages. 
the one being nineteen, the other a year younger. 
It was she who broke the rather prolonged silence 
by saying. “Bab, what shall we wear to the 
flower show ?” 

“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
quoted Bab drowsily, “we have a whole month 
before us in which to decide that momentous 
question. We may all be dead before thea.” 

“ What a horrid idea ; and how can you talk of 
death on such a day as this.” 

“Oh, if I could be always young and the world 
always fair I would never wish to die; it is 
happiness merely to live,” she spouted, as she 
pushed the hat back from her curly yellow hair, 
and lifted blue eyes to bluer heaveus. 

Bab laughed ; she had a pretty laugh which 
was infectious, Oneyoung fellow. had been heard 
to say, even were she ugly her laugh would make 
one forget the fact. And Bab was far from being 
plain ; she had a small oval face surrounded by 
waving dark brown hair drawn in a loose knot 











on the nape of the white neck. She had not a 
single regular feature, if taken separately, but 
they made a charming whole. The chin was 
dimpled like a child’s, the mouth small and 
spirited, the underlip a trifle full, the delicate 
nose was ever 80 little tip-tilted, and the eyes, 
which looked out from beneath level dark brows, 
were of darkest grey. 

She was not so pretty as Flora, but her face 
had more character and vivacity, and when she 
spoke her voice had a touch of decision not heard 
in her sister’s, She had been half reclining on 
the bank, but now she suddenly sat erect. 

‘‘T hear wheels,” she said, “Sister Anne! 
sister Anne! look out, what do you see?” 

‘* Nothing at present. Oh yes,I do. There is 
a horse’s nose—now follows the body-——” 

“ Naturally —and—oh, it’s a brougham, Flora ! 
a strange one too! What a commotion for Grey- 
ladies. Can you see the occupants well enough 
to describe them ; you have longer sight than I 
can boast.” 

“ A man and woman—ah!” as the vehicle drew 
nearer, ‘‘ woman rather old, can’t see much of 
him because of his hat and his beard. Why 
they are stopping! Oh, Bab, he is getting out. 
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He is coming towards us, Don’t you feel 
nervous?” 

“No; we are too near home, Flora, it isn’t 
good form to watch him,” and then they both 
stared persistently into the river, Bab finding it 
difficult to suppress her laughter as the stranger’s 
steps came nearer and nearer. At last they 
halted, and a grave, almost cold voice said, “I 
beg pardon, but will you kindly tell me if we are 
on the right track for Greyladies.” 

Bab veered round and saw a very dark, sombre- 
eyed man, apparently about thirty, looking down 
at them. “You are quite right,” she said 
courteously, “another mile will take you into 
the town, you can make no mistake ; there is no 
turning.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, lifting his hat, 
when his companion screamed from the brougham, 
* Ask how far it is to Hollowdene House, and if 
George Renshaw still lives there ?” 

“Hollowdene House is at the far end of the 
town,” said Bab with a mischievous gleam in 
her pretty eyes, “ you cannot fail to find it ; the 
first place you reach is the Hall, the next 
building of any size is a Baptist chapel, then 
comes Hollowdene House. It stands a good way 
back from the road, but it is clearly visible, Mr. 
Renshaw still resides there.” 

She spoke with such delicious demureness that 
Flora almost laughed outright, for the house she 
described was their own home, and George 
Renshaw their father. Again the stranger bowed, 
and turning away joined the lady who did not 
consider it necessary to proffer any thanks, and 
then they drove off leaving the girls to puzzle 
over their identity. 

“* What a disagreeable old woman she looks,” 
said Flora, glancing after the retreating carriage, 
‘she is ugly enough for a fairy godmother. And 
what on earth does she want with father? She 
must know him very familiarly to call him 
George.” 

I’ve been puzzling over her identity,” broke in 
Bab, “and I should not be surprised if she proves 
to be mother’s aunt Trench ; but if so, whois the 
man ?” 

“Surely father would never receive Angeline 
Trench after her treatment of dear mother, 
vow I won't ‘speak a civil word to her if she 
remains with us months, which the saints forbid.” 

“T hope your guess is wrong, but let us make 
haste home to learn the best or the worst,” and 
she sprang to her feet impetuously. Bab followed 
more slowly. “ Perhaps she has come to hold 
out the olive branch, and you know how quickly 
dad is pacified, how ready mother is to forget 
and forgive an injury. Iam afraid, Flo, we reflect 
very little credit on their training for,” laughing, 
“the name of aunt Trench is an abomination to 
me. And to return to our question, who is 
that man? He would be almost handsome if he 
were not so gloomy looking.”’ f 

“ Perhaps,” laughed Flora, “ he is Aunt Ange- 
line’s second husband, that would account for his 
gloom ; women as old as she have contracted 
marriage with young men. I guess he has sold 
his soul for her money, and now that she is his 
wife he finds there is nothing angelic about her 
but her name. He is well served.” 

“ You are rather jumping to conclusions,” said 
Bab, smiling, “and he did not look a man of that 
pattern ; rather like one who has'seen some great 
trouble.” 

“Perhaps he is a dyspeptic,” retorted Flora, 
mischievously ; and then they walked briskly 
homewards. 

The road was a pleasant one, leading straight 
into the pleasant if primitive town, past the 
few shops, which seemed for the most part 
empty ; by the Hall and the chapel (the church 
lay very wide of the town) a few rows of white 
cottages with trim gardens before tuem, and then 
it ended abruptly, and a beautiful expanse of 
grass-land, well- wooded, lay before the visitor. 

Far back stood a grey stoxe house of two 
stories only, It was long and rambling, of various 
kinds of architecture, having evidently been 
added to from time to time, as the needs of the 
family grew, or the wealth of the owner in- 
creased, 

It was not even now a large place, and the 
beautiful gardens which stretched to the borders 


of the grove were not extensive; but George 
Renshaw would not have exchanged the home of 
his forefathers for tlhe most magnificent palace. 

He was not arich man, and he had a large 
family ; but they wereso happy, so healthy, so 
devoted each to the other that he esteemed him- 
self most fortunate ; and although not burdened 
with wealth they had never felt the sting of 
poverty. 

Indeed, they were passing rich on his limited 
income, Mrs. Renshaw beingthe most admirable 
manager, the most thrifty of housewives. 

As the sisters entered the grove a girl of about 
thirteen ran to meet them in a most excited 
state. 

“Oh!” she cried, “something horrible has 
happened ! Mother’s Aunt Trench kas come, and 
says she’s going to stay a month if it pleases her. 
She didn’t even wait to be invited, and she spoke 
to mother so rudely I wanted to box her ears. 
There’s a man with her too, I don’t know what 
he is, but she calls him Lynne, and orders him 
about like a footman.” 

“Do take breath, Nell,” said Bab, with that 
air of gravity which always provoked Flora to 
laughter. “My dear child, what we require isa 
coherent and authentic account of madam’s con- 
duct from the moment of her arrival until now.” 

“Well, you needn’t make fun of me. She 
just drove up to the door in style, and when 
Lynne had helped her out she stood looking 
round like this (here she curved her lip con- 
temptuously) and mother, who was in the break- 
fast-room, cried out, ‘Oh, George! It is Aunt 
Trench, after all these years ;’ and she grew so 
white that I knew. she. didn’t expect anything 
pleasant. Dad said, ‘What on earth does the 
old termagant want ?’ and went out to meet her. 
I wanted to hear what they said, but I couldn’t ; 
but I slipped behind the curtains when father 
brought her into the room, and nobody knew. 

“ Aunt Trench looked at mother from head to 
foot, then she said, ‘ Margaret Renshaw ! I should 
not have known you, you are so old and faded,’ 

“T thought I must have jumped up then and 
told her no one was so pretty as mother, and 
that she was an old beast, But dad was ready. 
He took mother’s hand and drew it in his arm, 
then he said, smiling, as I never saw him smile 
before, ‘My dear madam, I am. grieved indeed 
that your sight should fail you so signally. Why 
Margaret is prettier -than her daughters ;’ and 
that man Lynne smiled with him as if he enjoyed 
the joke. : 

“ Mother was all of a tremble, and you could 
hardly hear her when she said, ‘I hope, aunt, you 
come in peace, and that you will let me try to 
make you happy.’ 

“Then I sneezed, and madam saw me. Oh, 
dear! you should have heard the lecture she 
gave me; and she told mother she hadn’t any 
idea how to bring children up, and that I was a 
disgrace to her, 

“T was so savage I said, ‘You never had any 
babies, and don’t know anything about it.’ Then 
I got sent out, and that old fright is up there 
lecturing everybody. I wonder what she’ll say 
to you?” 

Flora looked anxious ; but Bab set her pretty 
lips in avery mutinous fashion, which, interpreted 
by those who knew her, meant that she was pre- 
pared to meet and defy Aunt Trench. 

Together the sisters entered the breakfast- 
room, where, seated on the easiest chair, was the 
lady of the brougham. 

She was tall, and thin even to angularity. Her 
features were by no means bad, but the mouth 
was wide and thin-lipped, the eyes thad a pecu- 
liarly stony stare ; and whenit is added children 
invariably avoided her, it does not need to enter 
into a description of her character. 

She was richly dressed, and had an air of com- 
mand which might have become Semiramis, 
Regarding her grand nieces through her pince- 
nez she said in a loud metallic voice,— 

“ Which is Flora ?” 

The girl advanced, blushing under her scrutiny. 

“Humph!” said madam, “as I supposed ; I 
never yet knew a Flora who had not pink cheeks, 
blue eyes and yellow hair. You are—excuse my 
frankness, my dear —an enlarged edition of the 





| dolls one can buy anywhere for a shilling.” 





Flora looked more than ready tecry, especially 
as the dark man in the background could not 
fail to hear every word that was uttered; but 
Bab came to her rescue, 

“Tam afraid, aunt, you have no artistic percep- 
tion. Flora is the flower of the flock.” 

“ What are you there, miss? Come here, and 
let me make your closer acquaintance,” 

With a flush on her cheek Bab advanced. 

“T daresay you think you are extremely witty; 
Miss Barbara Renshaw. J consider you a very 
impertinent and ill-bred- girl, wlio has neither 
sense nor grace to give honour where honour is 


ue. 

“T shall be happy to mend my morals and 
manners under your tuition, Aunt Trench,” re- 
marked Bab demurely ; and half turning was 
arrested by her father, whose face showed no 
displeasure at her conduct. 

* Allow me to introduce Mr. Anthony Lynne 
to you, Bab,” he said, with a courtéous gesture. 

Mrs, Trench had not thought it necgssary to 
make her companion known ; he was only her 
secretary. But Bab bowed and smiled, and 
elated by her own courage, chatted friendly with 
him, 


CHAPTER II, 


A rortnicut had gone by since Mrs, Trencls 
swooped down upon Hollowdene House, and as 
yet she showed no sign of moving, Her quarters 
were very comfortable, and she liked comfort. 
She liked, too, to feel that nearly all in the house 
feared her ; it flattered her vanity and love of 
power, and allowed her bitter tongue the greatest 
license. : 

She had coolly appropriated to her own use 
Mrs. Renshaw’s apartments, so that Bab had 
retired to Flora’s to make a comfortabie nest- 
for her parents ; for, though Hollowdene was a 
rambling place, it did not contain any superfluity 
of rooms. 

To Mr. Anthony Lynne had been given 
Arthur’s vacant chamber, for the eldest boy— 
to the relief of all in this crisis—was at schoo 

Perhaps Bab and Nell were the only members 
of the family who did not stand in awe of Mrs. 
Trench.‘ Flora had long ago thrown down her 
arms, frightened by the austerity of this dreadful 
old woman of seventy, and could only plaintively 
inquire why someone did not drive her away. 

“You must see for yourself, dear,” said Mrs. 
Renshaw, wearily, “ that so long as Aunt Trench 
chooses to remain, we must make her welcome. 
I was a penniless child when she took me into her 
care; and, although she denied me love, she 
stinted me of ncthing else. I think she meant 
to do her best by me——” 

“ Now, mother,” broke in Bab, “ you shall not 
even seem to blame yourself ; father told me the 
whole story, and here it is in a nutshell, Flora : 
‘ Aunt Trench wanted mother to marry a hateful 
old man, who was older in vice than in years, 
which is saying a great deal; and just because 
she would not, but preferred our darling dad, 
Aunt Trench turned her out of doors at midnight, 
and whilst a dreadful storm was raging. Mother, 
I will speak! If it had not been for a poor 
cottager, she might have died. As it was she 
was very ill; but, fortunately, the man and his 
wife knew dad’s address, and sent for him. So, 
as soon as mother was well enough, they were 
married, the cottager giving her away. From 
then until now, Aunt Trench has never troubled 
them, Ib is a pity she thought it her duty to do 
so now. Mother, when is she going ; and what 
on earth was her motive in seeking us out ?’” 

Mrs, Renshaw looked uneasy. 

“My dears, the latter half of your question 
will be answered this evening. Now, if you ask 
me any more questions, I will not reply to them.” 
And she hurried away as Mr. Lynne entered with 
his hands full of letters and papers. 

“ Busy still?” questioned Flora, with a kindly 
look at the handsome, haggard face. 

“Still busy, Miss Flora, It would not do if all 
were drones in the hive.” ; 

“Oh, but there is such a thing as overdoing 
it.. I would not work as hard as you do for fifty 
Aunt Trenches, And we thought you would row 
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us down tothe mill. It is such a lovely morning, 
the river is at its best.” 

“‘T am not my own master,” Lynne answered 
frigidly ; “ otherwise I should be glad.” 

Bab stood gazing out of the window, tapping 
her foot impatiently, and Flora went on,— 


“Do you think 
you afraid to ask a holiday ?"% 

“Not afraid, but I prefer to earn my wage ; 
to be under no obligation.” 

“Oh, well,” retorted the girl carelessly, “ of 
course you will please yourself, and I daresay 
Thompson can be spared. I will go to inquire,” 
and she flitted away, leaving the secretary and 
Bab together. 

As persistently as she stared from the window 
he stared at her ; and finally, finding she would 
not speak, he said, apologetically,— 

“T am very sorry to disappoint you, Miss 
Renshaw——” 

“Tam not disappoiuted,” said Bab coldly ; “ do 
not lay that flattering unction to your soul.” 

He started as though she had struck him ; for 
always she had been so kindly courteous, and 
his dark face flushed -duskily as he made 
answer,— 

“You must understand that J am but a 
servant—the servant of a most capricious mis- 
tress. I know no rule but hers; I am held in 
bondage.” 

“Then shame upon you. Why should you 
dance attendance upon a hateful old woman, and 
for a paltry wage? You who are young, clever, 
and, above all, a man/ Sometimes I have been 
sorry for you ; but if you can put your neck so 
meekly beneath her heel, and wear your yoke so 
complacently, I can only say that I despise 
you!” . 

He remained quite quiet, his dark face grown 
ashen; and she, with a stamp of her foot, 
demanded,— 

“Why don’t you speak? Have you nothing to 
say? Are you dumb?” 

“ Nothing that I can say will make you think 
better of me,” he answered heavily. “If I told 
you I am content, I tell you a lie. Better you 
should hear the truth. Once I had hopes, I 
meant to do great things, but my life was 
wrecked in a single hour. Since then [ have not 
cared what befell me. It is enough for me that 
my wants are supplied. A man without hope 
asks no more.” 

The anger had died out of Bab’s face and eyes, 
and, with a pretty, impulsive gesture, she laid 
her hand on his arm,— 

“You are too young to be without hope. 
Cannot you rise above your depression ; shake off 
this degrading bondage? Will you sell yourself, 
body aud soul, for a pittance, and to such an 
employer as Madam Trench ?” 

He answered her with a groan. 

“T cannot help myself. Perhaps I do not even 
care to do so now. If I broke away from my 
surroundings—made for myself a name and a 
place—should I be happier? No, only more 
lonely, more wretched, for the name I won would 
die with me. My doom is to stand alone.” ' 

What more he would have said she did not 
know, for Flora returning, cried gaily that 
Thompson could row them to the mill, adding 
with a bewitching glance and pout,— 

“ So you see, Mr. Lynne, we can quite dispense 
with your services, and really ”—with frank 
audacity—" I think the loss will be yours,” 

When they were gone, he still stood watching 
their disappearing figures through the shrubs, 
then he sank down before his desk with a heavy 
groan. 

“Tt might have been,” he muttered, “it might 
have been! Oh, fool, fool, fool! thus to make 
havoc of a life.” 

Through the bright morning and the long, hot 
afternoon, he worked indefatigably ; once Nell, 
peeping in at the window, tried to coax him down 
to the river-side,— 

“Madam is sleeping,’ she said, thrusting in 
her russet head, “and she never can be the 
wiser, I want you to see our giant chestnut | 
before it is too late. Thompson says there’s going 
to be a storm to-night, and then all those lovely 
pink-and-white cones will be spoiled. Do come! 


madam would object. Are 


That decided him; he knew that in yielding 
himself to the delight of Miss Renshaw’s society 
he was but laying the foundation of further 
misery to himself, and he answered. almost 
gruffly,— 

“T am far too busy to join you ; apologise for 
me, please,” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” retorted Nell 
pertly, “you are nearly as disagreeable as Aunt 
Trench, and father says she’s first cousin to— 
ahem !—Mephistopheles,” 

She slipped off the window-sill then and dis- 
appeared, leaving him to his work and his bitter 
reflections, 

He remained unmolested until the dinner bell 
rang, and having made a hasty toilet he went 
downstairs, meeting Babin the hall. She looked 
extremely pretty in a new delaine gown, high at 
the throat, and gathered in a frill about the 
dainty wrists; his heart beat a little faster as 
she paused before him, because he was yet a 
young man and she yas very fair. 

“T believe I was rude to you,” she said, with 
the colour coming and going in her soft cheeks, 
“T spoke without thought ; it is a fault of mine, 
please forgive me,” 

“You only spoke the truth,” he said heavily, 
“and sometimes that is hard to bear,” 

Bab hesitated.a moment, then lifting her 
limpid grey eyes to his said,— | 

“But itis salutary too, and I shall not be at 
all sorry if I have made you dissatisfied with 
your present lot—is there no one for whom you 
would be ambitious ?” 

His dark eyes met hers so fully, so significantly, 
that she turned aside as he said,— 

“ Yes, if only things had been ordered other- 
wise,” and Flora joining them they all went in 
together, but Bab was just a wee bit disturbed 
and distrait. 

When the dreary meal had ended (dreary by 
reason of madam’s presence) and Mrs. Renshaw 
had given the signal for rising, madam said,— 

“ May I ask you gentlemen to remember there 
is a time to driuk and a time to refrain, and 
remind you that we have important business to 
transact. Lynne, you have all the necessary 
papers drawn up, I believe.” 

* All, madam.” 

“Very well, I shall expect your company in 
half-an-hour. Mr. Renshaw, as you are one of 
the parties most concerned, you will please keep 
your intellect clear,” with which delightfully 
pleasant speech she preceded her hostess to the 
drawing-room, where presently Mr, Renshaw and 
Anthony Lynne joined them. 

Madam never under any circumstances lost her 
sang froid, and now she at once attacked the 
business in hand without any elaborate preface 
or preparation. 

“ Margaret, you know the hopes I entertained 
of you, and the life you had mapped out for you; 
I thought under my training you would have 
developed into a splendid woman, but most 
ungratefully you refused to abide my teachings, 
and now instead of being the Dowager Lady 
Carling with a splendid income, you are. the wife 
of a poor country gentleman, and mother of eight 
children, five of whom are girls. What are you 
going to do with them? I suppose like the 
thriftless body you are, you will answer, ‘I don’t 
know,’ or, ‘perhaps they will marry.’ Well it 
isn’t wise to count your chickens before they are 
hatched, and I do not counsel you to depend 
upon getting husbands for them all. Barbara is 
only fairly presentable, Flora is a pretty doll, 
Helen is an ungainly awkward girl, and Heaven 
only knows into what sort of creatures the twins 
will develope.” 

Here Mrs. Renshaw, the ‘gentlest of women, 
became fired with indignation. “Indeed, Aunt 
Angeline, my children have been the objects of 
much admiration.” 

“ Oh, that doesn’t cost anything. It is a cheap 
way of paying for hospitality,” remarked the lady 
grimly. “But let that pass; I don’t want to 
remind you, Margaret, of benefits received and 
forgotten, unlegs (with an odious smile) it is to 
heap coals of fire upon your head. And this is 
how I propose to do it. I will take Barbara— 
much as she dislikes .me—entirely off your hands 





Flora and Bab are there now.” 


for a year. During that timeI will give her 


every advantage that a socicty girl can wish, 
together with a handsome allowance. If by the 
close of the year she has married well, or con- 
tracted a suitable alliance, I shall see that her 
future is amply provided for. If on the other 
hand—like you, she proves a failure, I will present 
her with a thousand pounds on her return to 
you—to atone for lost chances here ; with such a 
dowry she would doubtless secure an impecunious 
curate, or apothecary.” 

Bab started to her feet. 

“ Mother, father, I do not wish to go; you 
would not have me offered like merchandise for 
sale? Aunt Trench, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” and then suddenly her eyes met 
those of the secretary fixed upon her in dark, 
inscrutable fashion. She flushed hotly, remem- 
bering he had drawn up the necessary papers. 
“How could you be party to such a thing?” 
she asked. 

“T am Mrs. Trench’s hired servant,” he 
answered coldly ; ‘“‘I do her bidding.” 

“Then you were badly advised,” she retorted 
hotly, but her mother taking her hand said very 
gently,— 

“Dear, you forget yourself—when we are alone 
I will explain,” 

“No time like the present,” broke in madam, 
“and you need not mind Lynne; if you won’t 
make matters plain, Margaret, I must. This is 
how the case stands: If you go with me, the 
chances .are you will make a brilliant match ; if 
not, you will relieve your parents of your expenses 
for a whole year, thus giving your sister a better 
chance of settlement, and with the thousand 
‘pounds at your command you can do much for 
the young ones for whom you profess such affec- 
tion, You are literally tied to nothing ; I don’t 
even ask you to love me, because I am morally 
certain you would have to turn hypocrite before 
you promised to do so. I shall not ill-treat you, 
whatever your mother may say to the contrary, I 
am not an ogre.” As she paused Mrs, Renshaw 
took her hand and whispered,— 

“You shall not go unless you wish it, my dear 
one,” and her father added,— 

“You will be free to choose your, husband, 
lassie ; so long as he is worthy you, though he 
had not a penny I should not complain, But 
think of your own self first and your wishes.” 

“Would it help on Arthur if I went?” Bab 
asked with quivering lips. 

“ Of course it would,” snapped madam, “ I shall 
charge myself with his schooling for this year, 
and if you behave prettily may do more. Shall 
Lynne sign the papers ?” 

“ Yes,” faintly, “it is my duty to go; but I 
shall come back your own Bab,” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE journey to Trenchlands was a long and 
dreary one, not lightened by any adventure; 
Bab was in the depths of despair, Mr. Lynne only 
spoke when addressed, and Mrs, Trench was in 
her most aggressive mood. 

Poor Bab! with many tears and kisses she 
had bidden all her dear ones good-bye ; at the 
last her father said,— 

“Tf it is too hard a sacrifice for you, my dear, 
do not go,” and she had answered— 

“T have given aunt my promise, and I won’t 
draw back.” 

“ Very well, child, but remember this, you are 
not to listen to her worldly counsels ; be true to 
your mother’s teachings and your own heart, and 
this year’s absence will be for your ultimate good. 
Don’t be persuaded into marriage with a man 
you do not love with all your strength ; riches 
are good but love is better,” by which it may be 
seen that George Renshaw was, according to 
madam’s ideas, totallyinfit to train his daugh- 
ters in the way they should go. 

He had pinched himself a good deal to provide 
Bab with those two great trunks of pretty 
finery, for he said “my girl shall not go as a 
beggar to that woman’s house,” and Bab had 
cried a good deal over this fresh evidence of his 
love, and felt that she never, never could repay 








him for all his goodness, 
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While she clung weeping to him, he had 
added,— 

“There is one last thing for you to hear; 
Angeline Trench owes your mother reparation, 
but she owes still greater reparation to her 
nephew, and from a word dropped here and a 
hint there, I think she fancies to make all 
straight by compassing a marriage between you 
” there was no time for further speech, and 
Bab had been too unhappy then to pay much 
attention to her father’s closing words. 

It was a very hot day, and Mrs. Trench was 
fretful ; first she desired Mr. Lynne to open the 
windows, the next moment she expressed terror 
of the draught, and bade him not only close them 
but draw the blinds, and for about twenty miles 
they suffocated. 

At one station she sent him to secure maga- 
zimes, ab another she required iced lemonade ; at 
every staying place he was bidden to look after 
the luggage, and always as he obeyed, the dark 
sallow face flushed, for she addressed him much 
as though he were a slave; such humiliation was 
hard enough to bear at all times, it was doubly 
hard when Bab witnessed it, sometimes looking a 
little scornful that he did not resent it openly— 
for the girl had a high spirit and hated anything 
that savoured of cowardice. 

It was quite late when they reached Trench- 
lands, which was on the Cornish coast; a great 
grey building having the appearance of a castle, 
as it loomed out from against the darker back- 
ground of the sky. 

Lights flashed from every window, obsequious 
servants flung wide the door, shrinking a little 
under madam’s glance, as though they feared she 
knew every trifling neglect of duty of which they 
had been guilty since she left home. 

Bab had never seen anything quite so grand as 
the great hall, with its marble pavement, its 
frescoes and old engravings, the beautiful quaint 
furniture which was now almost priceless because 
of its age and rarity. 

“ Where is Mr. Harry ?” demanded Mrs, Trench 
austerely, and as she spoke a door to the left 
opened and a young man appeared, dressed in a 
megligé fashion, and wearing what is commonly 
called “a blazer.” 

“ Here I am, aunt,” he said, in a pleasant care- 
leas voice, “you are late. How do you do? 
Tired ? eh? so I suppose. Hullo, Lynne, just as 
sombre as ever,” and then his eyes fell upon Bab, 
standing in the background. 

“My cousin?” he said, glancing at Mrs. 
Trench. 

“ Nothing of the kind—she is my grand-niece, 
you my nephew, but you know as well as I, that 
there is no kinship between you. Barbara, this 
is Harry Trench, my nephew and heir—the latter 
is conditional on his behaviour.” 

The introduction was not of the most flattering 
kind, but Harry laughed, he was used to madam’s 
moods, and even found amusement in them. 

“Tf hope we shall be jolly good friends,” he 
said cordially, “and I shall begin by calling you 
Barbara, as your own folks do.” 

“ Her own folks,” snorted his aunt, “they do 
nothing so sensible ; they call her Bad,” 

“Then I shall follow their example,” cheerfully, 
“unless Bab herself forbids me.” 

“ You are a fool, Harry, as I have had reason 
many times to tell you. But is not dinner 
ready? And why are you masquerading in those 
clothes at this hour ?” 

“ Out of consideration for you, aunt,” answering 
her last question. “I felt you would be far too 
tired to dress after such a journey, and I did not 
want to make you feel by my own immaculate 
appearance that you had sinned against the pro- 
prieties,” 

For the first time since Bab had known her, 
an indulgent, even an affectionate smile played 
about ker mouth, and the hard eyes softened as 
| rested on the young man’s mischievous face. 

was easy to see that next to herself Angeline 
Trench held him dear, perhaps she had never 
loved any other creature, and this was strange 
when one considered that she had crully wronged 
both him and his father, 

They all went in together, and madam 
monopolised the conversation, telling Harry many 
things which Bab regarded as strictly private, 








concerning the Hollowdene family ; enlarging 
upon the wilfulness of the children, the utter 
inability of their parents to train them in the 
way they should go, and Harry listened with a 
comical smile, flashing a furtive glance now and 
again at the indignant girl. 

For a long while she eld silence, but when her 
aunt declared that “Flora was a forward, pink- 
and. white miss of the dairy-maid type, and with 
a headfull of fashion and folly,” she could bear no 
more, and her clear, indignant voice made itself 
heard through the room as she said,— 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
abuse those whose hospitality you have enjoyed ; 
and to utter such libellous words about them. 
And when you speak of Flora as you have done 
you insult me grossly. She is my sister, and 
nothing but spite or envy could make you give 
so false a description of her.” 

Harry broke into loud laughter; Anthony 
Lyune’s sombre fave lightened into a smile,as with 
a gasp madam sank back in her chair ; and when 
she had sufficiciently recovered the shock her 
niece had given her, gasped,— 

“ Hoity toity, miss! do you presume to set 
your judgment against mine? In my young days 
it was considered extremely bad form to contra- 
dict or interrupt an elder. The punishment for 
such an offence was usually banishment to one’s 
room.” 

“Times have changed since then,” Bab retorted 
recklessly, “and it is well they have ; because, one 
must be a mean sneak to sit silent whilst one’s 
friends are libelled.” 

Madam glared at her, but as Harry continued 
to laugh, and Mr. Lynne wore an araused look, 
she concluded it was better to hold out a flag of 
truce ; indeed, if the truth must be told, she 
rather admired the girl’s spirit, so all she said 


was,— 

“ Well, well ; we will not argue the point to- 
night ; but I hope that ere long my training will 
improve your very gauche manners,” and there 
the subject dropped, but Bab felt sore and angry, 
and so caught at the earliest opportunity to 
retire. 

A neat, elderly maid waited upon her, and she 
found her apartments were not only daintily but 
sumptuously furnished ; yet in the midst of all 
this luxury, Bab cried herself to sleep. . 

She did not wake or move, when much later 
Mrs. Trench entered her chamber carrying a 
lamp, the light from which she allowed to fall 
softly upon the flushed, tear-wet cheeks. 

“Poor little fool!” she said to herself, “she 
is home-sick ; but I will teach her to forget all 
that folly ; she is proud, I believe she is ambi- 
tious, and I like her spirit. She would be just 
the wife for Harry—he needs some one with a 
clear head and good common sense, to lead him 
successfully through life. Well, if they please 
me, all this shall be theirs, for it is in my 
heart to love the girl almost as I love him.” 

She sighed as she spoke, perhaps with the re- 
collection of many a kind deed foregone, many an 
evil and bitter act wrought in cold blood ; then 
she turned and went, tall, gaunt, and spectre 
like to her luxurious room, and quiet reigned 
throughout the house. 

Despite her long journey, Bab woke early in 
the morning, and dressing hastily determined to 
go out ; beyond the great grey rocks which 
looked so cruel when the sky was lowering and 
the gales blowing, lay the shimmering, silver 


sea. 

She could almost taste its saltness as she leaned 
from her window, admiring all that was strange 
and lovely. 

The home landscape was tenderly beautiful, 
with its sloping fields, its placid river, and shady 
groves ; here at Trenchlands all was grand and 
majestic ; it almost took her breath away. 

She could see the rocky path which led over 
the cliffs, down to a rockier beach ; it would be 
quite impossible to lose her way, and so she 
slipped quietly downstairs, trembling a little at 
her own courage. 

Evidently some one had been down before her, 
for a tiny side-door was flung open and through 
this she went. 

The dew lay thick upon the grass and flowers. 
The sweet> untainted air fanned her cheeks, 





layed lightly with the masses of waving brown 
oe 4 for ebe hed not stayed to make an Siiccate 
toilet ; and her heart grew light as she trod 
the unfamiliar way, so that she lifted her voice in 
song, startling the birds in the bushes. 

Scrambling down the cliffs she reached the 
beach and began eagerly to pick her way through 
the stones to the sea, when a voice cried 

aily— 
. “Why Bab! is it really you?” and there was 
Harry beside her. “I thought girls never rose 
early.” 

“What a mistake,” she retorted, laughing ; “ at 
home we all go for a spin before breakfast, so long 
as the weather permits. How glad I am to meet 
you here, because you can tell me all about the 
places of interest.” 

“Tam glad too,” he answered, with a signi- 
ficance she did not heed. “I say, Bab, for all 
aunt declares to the contrary, we are a sort of 
cousins and I am glad of that, because cousins 
have privileges. But how jolly you look! Why 
don’t you always wear your hair like that ; it’s 
awfully nice.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“ People would think me crazy,” but she was 
pleased with the compliment, not being devoid of 
a little innocent vanity. 

He looked at her with admiring eyes ; he was a 
debonnair young fellow, not very clever, not very 
wise, but nice in ap ce and manners, 80 
that Bab was disposed to be friendly. 

“Do you always live heret” she asked, 


presently. 
“The Saints forbid! Surely you don’t want 
to shorten my life by exiling me { I spend 


‘just as little time as I conveniently can at 


Trenchlands.” ° 
“But aunt seems very fond of you—and 
indulgent.” : 


“Oh yes, she is,” a slight frown ruffling his 
brow, “and so she ought to be ; she owes me 80 
much recompense. Why, but for her all this 
would be mine, but,” shaking back his fair hair, 
and smiling again, “I don’t grudge her the posses- 
sion, she can’t live very much longer, and then, I 
shall.come into my own.” 

“Do you mean you don’t return her affection * 
That you, wish her to die?” asked the girl, in a 
shocked tone. 

“ Not exactly that, but you can’t expect me to 
idolise her. ‘This is how mattere stand, Bab; 
when she married my uncle she hadn’t a penny, 
and of course it was a great thing for her, and a 
bad one for him. She ruled him with a rod of 
iron, and the time came when he dared not hold 
an opinion contrary to hers. My father was his 
younger brother, and as madam had no children 
should have inherited ; but she hated him, and 
as the estate is not entailed, she persuaded her 
husband to bequeath everything absolutely to her. 
I don’t deny my father was a spendthrift, but 
right is right, and I think it broke his heart when 
he found that madam was to reign here to his 
exclusion. So long as he lived she made him ° 
beggarly allowance out of the estate, and when’ 4 
died took me under her especial care. But I ¢ sn- 
not see that I owe her anything, Iam not grate- 
ful to her for giving me of my own—but there, I 
won't trouble you with details of the Trench 
history ; rather let me take you out in my boat 
and show you some natural beauties. Will you 
come ?” 

“ With pleasure !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


me was by no means an unhappy life that Bab 

Naturally she was of a joyous disposition, 
and Harry was kindness iteelé : peg ogre 
unsophisticated girl could not have failed to feel 
his growing regard for her, or to guess why he 
preferred her society to any other. 

And it was just madam’s complaisance which 
first opened her eyes to these things. 

Bab was not by any means stupid, and she was 
sure that had not her aunt wished it, she would 
not have been allowed to see so much of Harry. 

That she would approve their ——— she 
felt certain, but Bab had no thought of taking 
Harry for better or worse. She had her own idea 
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of what a man should be, and this young fellow 
fell far short of it. 

There was nothing vicious or cruel about him, 
but he was irresolute, selfish, and much as she 
disliked his aunt she could but feel sorry that he 
met all her gifts, all her affections in such an off- 
hand, callous way. 

Still, he was a pleasant summer comrade, and 
as the days went by they were more constantly 
together, until Anthony Lynne little by little 
dropped out of their excursions, and withdrew on 
all possible occasions from the family circle, 

She was piqued at first, because she had been 
prepared to be so kind to this sombre-eyed, 
melancholy man ; and then she grew restless, and 
would wait for the sound of his step, and when 
he came, anxiously scan his face to read whatever 
of change might be there. 

Between herself and madam there was gener- 
ally a pitched battle, the old woman taking a 
malicious delight in putting the girl upon ee 
mettle ; or stinging her into sudden or impotent 
anger. 

It was just because Bab was not a bit afraid of 
her that she even felt something like affection for 
her stirring her cold heart, and more than ever 
was she determined to bring about this marriage 
which should right two wrongs, and yet until the 
day of her death leave her reigning monarch. 

Her inordinate love of power made her resolve 
to choose Harry’s wife for him, and to fashion 
Bab’s future. 

She never dreamed of any opposition to her 
plan ; she read Harry’s mind like a book, and 
although she could not fathom her niece’s, she 
translated the girl’s liking into love. ‘ 

She never at this time thought of danger, or 
sought it near at hand, or undoubtedly the vials 
of her wrath would have been emptied on some 
devoted head. 

It was now July, and one lovely evening Bab, 
lingering by herself in the gardens, heard slow, 
firm steps approaching. One hasty, half-fright- 
ened glance, showed her the weary face of 
Anthony Lynne. 

As their eyes met, that slow, grave smile which 
unconsciously she hoped for, broke the line of the 
firm mouth and lifted a little the shadows which 
darkened the haggard eyes. 

It was gone in a moment, but not that strange 
new joy (which was half fear), that fluttered the 
girlish heart. 

* All alone, Miss Renshaw?” he said, pausing. 
“‘ Have I disturbed you ?” 

“T am glad to be disturbed,” she answered, 
naively. “I was just getting bored by my own 
society.” 

“ Doubtless you miss Mr. Trench,” he remarked 
in a colder tone ; “ he is very lively.” 

‘‘ Why do you think he is necessary to my 
happiness?” she asked pettishly, as she toyed 
with a handful of white lilies and crimson roses, 
“tell me that, please ?” 

“ And is he not ?” ke questioned, in a wearier 
tone, “ are not you inseparable ?” 

“ Well, I have no other companion ; you cannot 
expect aunt to share my walks or pleasures, and 
—and you never come now—you used once, you 
know.’ 

“T was less busy, and you less occupied ; and at 
best I am but asorry companion. Then, too Mrs. 
Trench considers it bad policy to treat one’s 
inferiors with acne cai oe em 

“ But you are a gentleman,” the girl said wit 
contiallons “you cannot well be more, and then 
you can talk to meof my home because you know 
it. If I were to ask you to go back to the old 
pleasanter footing, would you ?” 

He glanced down into the depths of those 
pretty, pleading eyes, and was sorely tempted to 
yield ; but he could not forget the awful gulf 
yawning between them, which, with Heaven’s 
help she should never see, and the strong control 
he exercised over himself made his answer un- 
gracious, his voice harsh. 

“T could not if I would ; it is much wiser that 
I should not, Miss Renshaw.” 

She was startled ; her pretty lips quivered, her 
eyelids drooped over her shamed eyes, 

‘*T—I beg your pardon,” she said tremulously, 
“T ought to have guessed that what is pleasant 
to me is irksome to you,” and she turned to go; 











but he had heard the pained tremor in her voice 
had seen the glistening of tears upon her cheeks, 
and although he knew it was foolish he could not 
let her go Ten her heart wounded by his rough 
discourtesy. 

“T am a bear,” he said quickly ; “‘I think my 
troubles have made me forget even the usages of 
polite society, Won’t you forgive me this 
once?” 

At that she hesitated, tried to meet his gaze 
and failed ; then all her pretty dimples broke 
out afresh, as she answered,— 

“T will forgive you on this condition, that you 
take me to The Maiden’s Leap. Harry has re- 
fused again and again, alleging that it is unsafe, 
that the cliff has a nasty way of crumbling under 
one’s feet.” 

“ He is right ; it is unsafe to venture towards 
the edge. Then, too, it is growing dusk—won’t 
- = serve your turn to-night, Miss Ren- 
8 w ” 

“No; I have been alone in them all day—do be 
good-tempered,” and she had her wilful way. 

The path they followed led away from Trench- 
lands, and the soil was of a chalky nature. The 
scenery was wild and romantic in the extreme, 
and long before they reached their destination 
Bab had prevailed upon Anthony to tell her the 

Story of the Maiden’s Leap. 

It was a highly improbable legend, but it 
appealed to Bab’s romantic nature, and she was 
quite prepared to believe that the red blossoms 
said to grow only in this one place, and just 
above the sea level, had first sprung to life on the 
spot where a girl had shed her blood for the sake 
of her pirate lover. 

She would have gone quite to the verge of the 
cliff but Anthony held her back with gentle 
authority, and then they stood in silence under 
the beautiful serene sky, with the shimmering 
sea stretching away and away before them, until 
the waves seemed to melt and disappear in the 
distant white clouds, 

Bab drew a deep sigh of delight. 
“Tt seems profane to speak aloud,” she said 


under her breath. “I did not think anything’ 


could be quite so lovely as this. Iam glad you 
brought me here.” 

There was no flattery in her look or tone, only 
simple, earnest truth, and as simply as she had 
spoken, Anthony asked,— 

“ Why ” 

“ Beoause Harry does not know when to laugh 
and when to be quiet, when to be gay or serious ; 
he has no soul, Understand,” quickly, “I am 
very fond of him, as one is fond of a pet animal ; 
he is good fun.” 

“That is damning with faint praise with a 
vengeance,” smiled Anthony. “I am afraid 
neither our mutual friend nor Mrs. Trench would 
be pleased to hear you. And that reminds me 
that we must be getting home.” 

She was loth to leave the lovely spot, but she 
turned as he spoke, and when they had gone a 
little way she said timidly,— 

“ At the risk cf incurring your displeasure, I 
must return to a subject we broached when at 
Greyladies. Mr. Lynne, how long are you going 
to remain content with your lot ?” 

“T told you before I was not content; but I 
have accepted my fate——” 

“Every man has a chance given him to carve 
out his own life——” 

“TI lost mine long before I saw you, Miss 
Renshaw. Why rake up the ashes of the past ?” 

“TI must,” she cried, with something of pain 
in her voice, “ because I hope to rouse you from 
this cruel, this wicked apathy. You have talent 
—use it to a better than you now do— 
you are strong, you should be brave, and it is 
foolish to live always in the past.” 

“My past has ruined my present and over- 
shadowed my future. Candidly I tell you, that 
I only seek oblivion—fame would but make my 
burden greater.” 

“T do not understand,” she said, very gently. 
“If only you would trust me—as indeed you 
may, for I should not betray your confidence— 
and it might be that father could help you. I 
won’t believe that you have been guilty of any 
great crime or vulgar sin; won’t you make me 
your confidante ?” 





“ Heaven forbid that ever you should learn the 
truth,” he said, hoarsely; “I don’t deserve 
your faith or your kindness ; but I am grateful 
for both,” and then as they drew near the house, 
he took her little trembling hands in his and 
kissed them reverently. 

She slept little that night for the thought of 
Anthony and his mysterious trouble weighed 
heavily upon her ; and in the long watches she 
confessed to her heart with many blushes and 
tears, that she loved him, and would gladly share 
his shadowed life, not doubting him or question- 
ing of that buried past. 

She rose in the morning unrefreshed, heavy- 
eyed, and as no one was astir, she dressed hastily 
and went out. All unconsciously her feet strayed 
towards the Maiden’s Leap—perhaps because 
there she had spent the happiest hour of her life 
since her arrival at Trenchlands, 

The weird story came back to her at the 
thought of Anthony, and vainly tried to find a 
way in which she might help him without 
betraying the love she bore him. So absorbed in 
thought was she, that she approached heedlessly 
to the verge of the cliff, and looking over saw 
below the nest of many a bird, a stunted haw- 
thorn growing on a projecting ledge, and just 
out of reach of the churning waves, the blood- 
red blossoms of which no fisherman of Trench- 
lands had ever brought one to the upper earth. 

“Oh,” she thought, “if I could die to make 
him happy, I think I would be content,” and 
even as she thought she felt the earth crumbling 
beneath her feet. 

There was no time to fly—down went the 
mass of chalk, and with it went Bab, whilst her 
wild scream seemed to pierce to the very 
heavens. 

She did not fall far, although to her it seemed 
an eternity—fortunately she wore a heavy serge 
skirt, and this becoming entangled in the haw- 
thorn held her safely until she recovered breath. 
Then little by little, she ventured to look round, 
little by little her hand stole out, and creeping 
along the branches got firm hold, so that she 
drew herself cautiously into the very heart of the 
bush, 

It was but a small one, its tenure most in- 
secure—she looked above and felt that it would 
be impossible for her to climb the height ham- 
pered as she was with skirts ; she looked below 
and grew giddy. 

Must she die there? Oh, for one glimpse of 
home and the dear ones! and where was 
Anthony? She lifted her voice in a ory for help; 
how faint and far away it sounded—was she 
swooning !—what was that rushing sound in her 
ears—were the waves already so close? Then 
from above came a voice which seemed almost to 
whisper her name, 

“Bab! Bab!” and through all the mist 
which swam about her, she descried Anthony’s 
dark face, and tried to be brave for his sake. 

“Bab, I heard your cry. I am coming to your 
help? Can you hold on?” and she tried to 
answer, but her parched lips could frame no 
word. As one in a dream, she saw that dark 
figure slowly and laboriously descending, knew 
he was risking his life for hers, felt it would be 
bliss indeed only to die in his arms; and then 
she fainted. 

When she came to herself she was lying upon 
the green grass, and stretched beside her, breath- 
less and exhausted by his painful efforts, his 
hands all bleeding and torn, was Anthony. 

She lifted herself erect, so shaken was she that 
she could not refrain from wild weeping as she 


said,— 

“Oh, tell me how to thank you ; I owe you so 
much—so much, and you are hurt! But for 
you there would be bitter grief and mourning at 
Hollowdene.” 

For awhile, as he lay panting there, he could 
not speak; but when she, venturing to touch 
his hand, pleaded again,— 

“ How I thank you ?,” he answered,— 

“You may kiss me once—on the mouth—if 
you will,” and without hesitation she laid her 
sweet lips to his, whilst a shuddering silence 
shook him; then quietly he put her away, and 
whilst a red mist swam before his eyes, and his 





senses seemed to fail, he muttered, “ Goodbye! 
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heart of my heart! Our bliss was our farewell,” 
and the girl’s heart died within her, as the words 
fell upon her listening ear, 


CHAPTER V, 


Mapam, when she heard of her niece’s adVen- 
ture, instead of rejoicing over her escape as an 
ordinary woman would, proceeded to read her a 
lecture upon the folly of running into danger, 
which, in her overstrung condition was more than 
poor Bab could bear, and bursting into tears she 
left the room, whilst Harry took up the cudgels 
vigorously in her defence. 

“You are a most unreasonable woman,” he 
said, sharply, “and it is positive brutality to 
behave as you have done tod Bab; you don’t 
suppose she wilfully risked her life,do you? It 
is a miracle Lynne was there—I wish I had stood 
in his shoes—I should like to feel she owed her 
life to me.” 

Madam smiled grimly. ; 

“Take care that he does not usurp the place 
you covet ; Bab owes her life apparently to Aim ; 
she is a romantic girl, what is more likely than 
that she should reward him with her hand ?” 

Harry looked aghast. 

“Why, hang it all,” he said, “she hardly ever 
addresses him, they are scarcely ever alone, and 
he is years her senior.” 

“ Well, I have warned you, and if you care for 
her, I would lose no time in telling her so. 
Women don’t like laggards in loye—and I suppose 
you do love her.” 

“Can you ask?” he demanded impetuously. 
“Why there isn’t another girl on earth to com- 
pare with Bab! And then you wish our 
marriage.” 

“ Did I ever fail to compass my desire? Mind, 
I do not say that there is any tendresse between 
my niece and my estimable secretary, but if 
there is, J know how to suppress him! he simply 
dare not defy me.” 

Nothing more was said then on the subject, 
but Harry’s jealousy and suspicions being aroused, 
he kept strict watch and ward over Bab, without 
any result, however, for some time. As the 
days went by, he could nob fail to see that the 
girl was uneasy and anxious, but she always 
laughed at his enquiries, declaring she had not 
yet recovered her fright, and would be her usual 
self in a little while. 

But her heart was heavy and restless; if 
Anthony loved her why then did he not speak ? 
And that he loved her she could no longer doubt. 
Why did he hesitate to take the gift she was so 
ready to grant? Was it because of that 
shadowed past, or that he felt he was an un- 
worthy suitor for Mr, Renshaw’s daughter ? 

Day and night she puzzled over these things, 
and when by chance they met, her appealing eyes 
almost broke down the man’s resolve and his 
fortitude. 

There came a night about a fortnight later, 
when Anthony, entering the drawing-room in 
quest of a book, found it deserted by all save 
Bab, and would have hastily retreated, but that, 
with a sudden access of courage, the girl sprang 
to her feet, saying, in a low voice,— 

“Oh, stay, if you please,” and he paused help- 
less before her, his heart throbbing madly 
against his side. ‘‘ Why are you so angry with 
me oa she asked, plaintively, “ why do you avoid 
me?” 

And then his pain and despair drove him to 
speak, hoarsely, — 

“Tam not angry, but afraid of you; afraid 
lest you will tempt me to forget all that I should 
remember, and to add to my sin, by seeking to 
link an innocent life to mine, I have presumed 
to love you—it is my punishment to lose you.” 

She crossed ewiftly to his side and timidly 
linked her hands about hisarm. He had spoken; 
should she be less generous? Just for the want 
of a word should each go miseravle and alone 
through all the years of life ? 

“Why should you lose me?” she said, her 
pretty head drooping’; low “and if, indeed, you 
love me, I am a very proud and happy girl.” 

He groaned as he loosed the clinging fingers, 





: 


“You do not understand,” he said, “and I 
dare not explain. My beloved, my beloved, we 
must part !” 

“No, no; do you think yourself unworthy 
because you have nothing of your own? Well, I 
am poor. Or does the memory of a past fault 
rise between us? Don’t you know that repent- 
ance brings forgiveness, and there is nothing 
short of infidelity to me that I would not con- 
done.” 

He bowed his dark face upon the wavy masses 
of her pretty hair. 

*Do not tempt me: if I made you my wife, 
you, learning all the truth, would loathe me, and 
whilst I lived would never know another: happy 
hour,” 

“Why do you not trust me fully, instead of 
speaking in riddles?” 

“Because I dare not ; I would like at least to 
believe that whem the sting of this parting has 
grown less keen you will remember me with some 
kindness, Bab, my darling little Bab, if I had 
guessed how dear you would have grown to me, 
or that in your innocence you would have learned 
first to pity and then to love me, I would have 
gone away before this great evil had been done. 
Now, there is only one course open to me. I 
must leave, and being so very young you will 
learn to forget.” 

“You shall not go because of me; you are 
friendless ; rather let me return home, no one 
will reproach me that I lost aunt’s promised 
gift. Oh, Anthony ! Anthony ! how hard it is 
to bear,” and then as she began to sob he drew 
her into his embrace, telling himself bitterly that 
this was the last time they would ever stand 
together thus. He and she neither saw Harry’s 
white and angry face peering in upon them, as 
Bab’s hands went up to lock themselves about 
her lover’s neck. 

“Whilst I live I shall love you,” she said, “and 
I shall goon hoping that the time will come when 
all shadows will be driven away, and we may 
once again be happy. But do not leaVe me here 
alone ; I could not endure that ; I will never try 
to speak with you again, I will endeavour to 
forget to-night, but it will comfort me to see you 
now and then.” 

“ Yet you counselled, sweetheart, that I should 
break from my bondage.” : 

“IT know, I know, and indeed I wish so still— 
but you must not act rashly. Cannot you secure 
some appointment before you throw up the 
present one? Go to father, ask him to help you 
for my sake. I can beag anything but uncer- 
tainty about your fate,” ; 

“] will think it all over, Bab, but I see nothing 
save flight for me. Then you must know that if 
Mrs, Trench guessed all that has passed between 
us she would dismiss me ignominiously. I 
should be thrown characterless, or woree, upon 
the world, for she is not a merciful woman. Kiss 
me in token of good-bye ; God forgive me the 
wrong I have unconsciously done you, and teach 
you to forget. My love, my little love, this is 
our good-bye.” 

Heart to heart, lip to lip, thus they stood a 
moment ; not another word was spoken, but 
every shuddering breath the girl drew struck 
the man’s soul with sickness of remorse, Pre- 
sently he loosed her arms from about his neck, 
and lifting her as easily as though she had been 
a child, he laid her upon a couch, and pressing 
his lips in passionate farewell to her white brow 
left her there. When she could no longer hear 
the echo of his retreating steps she started to her 
feet, with tremulous hands clasping her aching 
temples, whilst.a low moan broke from her,— 

“Oh, my dear! my dear! must all my life be 
empty and drear, because of you? Oh, merciful 
Heaven, let him be glad and fortunate, even 
though my heart break.” 

In madam’s particular room a very different 
scene was being enacted; H had rushed to 
her in the first flush of rage, and told all that he 
had seen, The wrinkled face flushed with sudden 
rage, and she seemed about to speak; but con- 
trolling herself by a violent effort she waited for 
the young man to finish his tirade against 
Lynne’s perfidy and Bab’s faithlessness, Then 
she said frostily,— 

“ Ring for my precious seoretary.” 





When he obeyed the summons he looked white 
and weary like one who has gone through a 
dreadful conflict ; but the natural calmness of his 
manner was not a jot abated, Adjusting her 
pince-nez madam said,— 

“T have just received information which I 
believe to be authentic, to the effect that you 
have presumed to pay my niece a lover’s atten- 
tion, well knowing my views for her, and the 
vast difference existing between you. Is this 
true, Mr. Lynne ? Remember, prevarication won’t 
ffélp you.” 

“T have no wish to hoodwink you, madam ; it 
is true that I love Miss Renshaw, but I am only 
too miserably aware that my love is an insult to 
her, and a hopeless thing for me, I believe Miss 
Renshaw fully appreciates this.” 

“ And yet allows you to embrace her #” scoffed 
Mrs, Trench, whilst Harry stood scowling by, 
“you will find it very difficult to convince me of 
this ; knowing the unworldliness of her people 
and hoping that she would inherit considerable 
property from me you deliberately plotted to get 
her into your toils, hoping, I suppose, to make 
her your wife before I could move a finger to 
help her. Well, Mr. Lynne, you are checkmated ;. 
I will write you a cheque for the amount due to 
you and request that you will leave Trenchlands 
by an early train to-morrow. I need scarcely 
tell you it would be useless to apply to me for 
references, and should you seek in any way to 


communicate with my niece I shall be under the 


painful necessity of informing her of your true 
character and antecedents,” = - 

Not a muscle of the dark face stirred as he 
took possession of the cheque she contemp- 
tuously flung him; it was his wage, he had 
honestly earned it, and it was all that stood 
between him and poverty. 

“JT shall not give you occasion to enlighter 
Miss Renshaw’s ignorance,” he said in a quiet 
manly fashion, “ when I leave here I am practic- 
ally dead to her. She knows enough of my his- 
tory to be convinced of my utter unsuitability as 
husband to her or any woman ; if I have in any 
way wronged her, I am deeply grieved,” and he 
moved towards the door, when Harry beyond 
Limself with passion, cried,— 

“ You dog! How dare you come between my 
fiancée and me! By Jove, Lam tempted to give 
you your deserts, you crawling thief.” 

Anthony’s face was very white as he answered, 
“ Better not goad me too far ; I am not a patient 
man, and if Miss Renshaw had indeed been your 
fiancée she should never have guessed my own 
unhappy passion ;” and then he went out, up to 
his room, which after to-night he would never 
occupy again. He could not sleep; he thought 
of Bab, little innocent Bab, who had been so 
happy dntil he had crossed her life to mar it, and 
he wondered what she would say when she 
learned he had gone without one good-bye ; had: 
been dismissed with disgrace. Early as he rose, 
madam was already down, and breakfast was laic 
sumptuously for two. Anthony declined to eat, 
and busied himself with his trunk and portman- 
teau, which had been carried down into the hall. 
Presently madam called him to her,— 

“Tt is your own fault,” she said severely,. 
“that you are going thus; but Iam not a mean 
woman, and as I refuse you a character I wil! 
give you an additional twenty pounds.” 

“No, madam, you-need not think to purchase 
my silence, and I will accept nothing that I have 
not earned, You might have been more merciful, 
but let that pass. I expected neither mercy nor 
justice from you.” 

Here a sudden diversion occurred, Bab, who 
had spent a restless night, was oppressed by a 
sudden dread when she heard heavy weights 
being carried downstairs and Anthony’s voice 
giving brief orders to the servants. 

Rising, she dressed quickly, and went down. 
In the hall stood her lover’s belongings, already 
labelled. 

“What does this mean?” she asked of a ser- 
vant standing close by. 

“Mr, Lynne is going away, miss, He and the 
mistress have quarrelled.” 

She went at once to the breakfast-room. 

“ Aunt,” she said, ignoring Anthony, “ why 
Mr, Lynne going away, and in such haste?” 
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“After last night’s scene it is necessary he 
should go, for your sake and y ur parents, They 
have far other views for you, Barbara Renshaw. 
It is their wish and mine that you should marry 
my nephew and heir.” 
“T shall never marry, unless Mr, Lynne makes 
me his wife,’’ she said, steadily. 
“You fool!” cried madam, “ you had better 
be dead than link your life to his. He is a mur- 
derer! Let him deny it if he can.” 
Bab looked wildly at Anthony. 
‘Heaven help me!” he said, “J cannot deny 
it/” 


CHAPTER VI. 


He saw her fall back, and her sweet face grow 
ashen. He thought that with that one dreadful 
word Mrs, Trench had killed her love. He even 
saw @ faint pity in Harry’s eyes, for he was not a 
bad fellow in the main ; and then as he turned 
heavily to go, he heard Bab’s voice all terrified, 
yet all tender, commanding him to stay. 

“You shall not leave me thus,” she said. 
* Anthony, you may be all that she says ; but if 
you shed blood it was notintentionally.” 

“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall 
his blood beshed,” quoted Mrs. Trench, harshly. 
“T have but to speak*the word, and Anthony 
Lynne will be arrested for the murder of his one 
time friend and comrade.” 

“Tf you speak it,” Bab answered, her youn 
face very resolute and stern, “I will follow ifn 
to the prison doors, and let all the world learn 
my love, Anthony, have you nothing to tell me? 
Will not you defend yourself against this 
charge ?” 

* Defence is impossible ; but because I would 
have you see me as I am, perhaps, too, because I 
would touch you to pity, I will briefly tell you 
my story :— 

“Seven years ago I was as happy and careless 
a fellow as Harry Trench. A little bit wild it is 
true ; but there was no blot upon my name, no 
shadow on my life. 

“Twas fond of travelling, and without much 
difficulty obtained my father’s permission to 
make a trip to America. 

* T enjoyed myself vastly, travelling incognito, 
passing from city to city, sometimes taking long 
journeys into the very heart of the country ; and 
in one of my trips I met a young Frenchman, 
Victor Evremond, and being mutually pleased we 
agreed to cast in our lots-together. 

“ All went well for three months, and I had 
begun to talk of returning home—we were then 
at New Orleans—and Evremond had agreed to 
accompany me. 

“But one night we strolled into a theatre, 
and there saw the woman who was to ruin my 
life, - be the indirect means of Evremond’s 
death. 

“ They called her Mademoiselle Celeste. She 
was a half-caste and beautiful in a strange 
bizarre fashion. Her hair was golden—it needed 
no artifice to add to its beauty-—her complexion 
olive, and her eyes as black as sloes, 

‘Tt seems curious to me that in such an hour 
as this Ishould remember these details, even the 
trick of her smile, the turn of her head, and her 
light mocking laughter. 

“ Well, we fell in love with her, or believed 
we did, which, with men of our age, amounts to 
much the same thing, and in a little while we 
were rivals, 

“She played us one against the other, in 
her heart, as I subsequently learned, preferring 
Evremond, although she had resolved to marry 
me because I was—that is, my prospects were, 
better than his. 

“One morning when we were a good distance 
from the city he remonstrated with me, bidding 
me ceasé my attentions to the dancer as she had 
all but promised to become his wife, in proof of 
which he showed me an ill-written, ill-spelt note 
from her, 

“ T was furious, and high words ensued. Each 
carried a revolver, and now Evremond said pas- 
sionately that there was but one way in which to 
settle our rival claims, It was a rough and ready 


“IT miade no demur. The conflict was to be 
to the bitter end. Three shots were fired with- 
out effect, the fourth—mine—brought him to 
the ground ; and then suddenly I realised the 
enormity of my crime. 

“ T knelt beside him, and did what I could to 
restore him but in vain, and then ina paroxysm 
of terror I fled. 

“The brand of Cain was upon me and I 
feared to meet any of those [had known before. 
It is true that in America euch things are not re- 
garded in the serious light we view them ; but 
that did not make my sin the less heinous to 
me. Sometimes I determined to give myself up 
to justice ; and then thethovght of those whom 
my crime would degrade deterred me. 

“ At last in my anguish I returned to New 
Orleans, hoping against hope that Evremoud 
after all had not fallen victim to my rage. 
went to Celeste. She cried very much when she 
saw me, and begged me to go away with all 
haste as poor Victor’s friends demanded my life 
for his. ; 

* She said, too, she would help me to escape, 
and went on to say that she was all but penniless, 
She had borne the expenses of her lover’s inter- 
ment, and been too ill to follow her profession. I 
gave her all I had—a very considerable sum— 
and then I left her for ever. 

“T caused a rumour to be circulated that I had 
died at an out-of-the-way place of fever. It was 
better my people should mourn me as dead than 
@ criminal of the deepest dye. 

“Tcame to England, and falling ill, was con- 
veyed to a London hospital, Mrs. Trench has the 
proud distinction of being its wealthiest and most 
munificent patroness; she saw me there, and 
gathering from my wild talk that my history was 
not quite a common one, ske interested herself 
in me—for her own purposes. 

“When I recovered and she learnt something 
of my acquirements and abilities, she proposed 
that I should go to her as her secretary. 

“T was so grateful that I unburdened myself 
to her, telling her that there was an awful blot 
upon my name, and that I could not accept her 
offer until she knew the nature of my crime. 

“T gave her none of these details; I simply said 
‘Thave murdered a man,’ and she answered ‘ Very 
likely he deserved it,’ and asked no further par- 
ticulars, 

“SoIcame down to Trenchlands, to be her 
servant, her slave. 

“She best knows if I have acquitted myself as 
a faithful steward, and she best knows how hard 
she has made life for me, That is my story, Bab. 
I have kept back nothing but my name, which is 
a small matter—but, oh, my dear! my dear! 
you see now that love is not for us. 

“T would have spared you the knowledge of 
my crime had that been possible, but perhaps it 
is best that you should not remain in ignorance. 
In hating my crime, you will learn to hate the 
criminal,” 

“Oh, never! never! and I will not believe 
that the fault was yours——” , 

“Dear heart, the world judges less leniently 
than you. I cannot go to your father and ask 
him for your hand, I dare not link your bright 
life to mine, and so good-bye ; if ever you pray 
for me, pray that the end may come sodn.” 

In spite of madam’s presence and Harry’s 
lowering looks, he kissed the poor, pfle, quivering 
lips, and left her standing there. 

She stretched out her hands blindly, as though 
entreating him to return; then, with a low, inar- 
ticulate cry, reeled and fell, lying supine and 
white, es motionless as the dead. 

When she recovered consciousness Anthony 
was gone, and only Mrs. Trench stood beside 


er. 
‘You had best get to your room at once,” she 
said icily, ‘‘ you have made a sufficiently disgrace- 
ful spectacle of yourself already ; if you have 
any self-respect you will not allow the servants 
to see you in this condition. I will take you up 
myself; come!” and very feebly poor Bab 
obeyed. 

With rough hands her aunt assisted her to 
disrobe, and then standing over her harangued 


shameful attachment prevents me acquainting 
your parents with it and your duplicity. All 
along you have given Harry every reason to 
believe that he, and he alone, had any claim upon 
your affection; you have shamefully deceived 
both my nephew and myself ; but it is in your 
hands to retrieve your error. He is so besotted 
with you that he is perfectly willing to forget 
this morning’s episode, and as you can never 
marry a man above whose ueck the noore is 
always dangling, you had best take the gifts the 
gods send and esteem yourself fortunate. I shall 
not expect you to appear downstairs to-day, but 
to-morrow Harry wi!l have something to say to 
you,” and then she left her to her own melan- 
choly thoughts. 

Anthony a murderer! Ob, Heaven, what joy 
was there for her, what rest for him? but could 
she love him less? Ah, no! no! His hand had 
dealt death, but his will had not been in that act ; 
and yet, quite clearly she saw that even if he 
would overleap the dreadful barrier between 
them, her father would never consent to their 
union. 

Dared she wish it, when children might be 
born to them on whom the father’s sin would be 
visited again and again by those who should have 
learned the lesson of charity long ago. 

Miserable, white of face, heavy eyed, she went 
down the next morning, to find that madam was 
breakfasting in bed, and only Harry appeared at 
table. 

He, too, looked nervous and distrait, and 
although her white face touched him to pity, he 
felt angry and hurt that she could prefer that 
beggarly secretary to him. 

The meal was a silent one, and being ended, 
Bab withdrew toa deep oriel window, and stand- 
ing there looked out with dry eyes upon the 
rocky way and shimmering sea. 

Harry, after a little hesitation, joined her. 

“ Bab,” he said awkwardly, “ how longis this 
to continue? Aren’t we ever to be friends any 
more? I don’t think you are behaving fairly to 
me at all,” 

She regarded him wearily. 

‘Of what do you complain ?”’ 

“Of everything. You knew that I was awfully 
gone on you, that I was ready to ask you any day 
to bemy wife, and yet you musb needa throw 
yourself away on that fellow Lynne.” 

“ T never encouraged you,” she said drearily, 
“although I liked and still like you very much ; 
but you won’t increase my regard by abusing Mr. 
Lynne.” 

“ Why look here, Bab, be confessed with his 
own lips that he had loved another woman, and 
that he had murdered his friend ; you don’t mean 
to say that after that, you can think of him with 
anything like affection--—” 

“T don’t care what he Aas done or not done,” 
she cried passionately, “I love him, and I am not 
so meanas to take back any gift I freely gave.” 
He was staggered a moment, then he said,— 
“But you don’t suppose that your people 
would consent to your betrothal, that is prepos- 
terous” 
“T know,” and her face dropped in her hands, 
“ perhaps they would even be as harsh to him as 
Mrs. Trench; but they would not wish me to 
marry any man but the one I loved ; they would 
not even taunt me with my folly, or hin with his 
calamity.” 
“ Bab, you are mad! You don’ 
wants you for yourself alone ——’ 
“T am vain enough to think he does ; and what- 
éver happens I shall not regret that I gave him 
my heart, Harry! what wowd you do?” for he 
had caught her in his arms, and now he essayed 
to kiss the lips which were sacred henceforth to 
Anthony, “ Oh, how dare you? Go away! [hate 
ou.” 
She struggled a moment with him, then lifting 
her little hand struck him sharply across the 
cheek ; he loosed her then, his face growing dark 
with rage. 
“You take a high hand,” he said, “but you 
will live to be sorry for the treatment you have 
accorded me, It is in my mind to hound Lynne 
down, and to disgrace him before your eyee— 
before the world,” 


t suppose Lynne 





her in this fashion,— 





way he acknowledged, but highly satisfactory, 





“ Only my belief that you will forego this 


She shivered, and was about to cast herself on 
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his merey, to appeal to him for compassion, when 
the old proud spirit asserted itself, and, flinging 
back her little head, she said, boldly,— 

“J defy you to harm either Anthony or me. 
We have suffered the worst—we have no fear.” 

And so it was always. She was ice to his fire, 
deaf to his entreaties ; her aunt’s upbraidings had 
little or no effect upon her. She was constant to one 
thought, and that thought was Anthony. And 
when Mrs. Trench threatened to inform the 
Holiowdene foiks of all that had occurred, she 
only said, — 

“It would be best, perhaps, and they will not 
Misjudge me.” ’ 

Now, strange as it may seem, madam had 
learned, in her queer fashion, to love this honest, 
unsophisticated girl, and would fain have kept 
her with her. By every art known to ner, by 
every temptation to which youth is most prone, 
she tried to keep her with her, to teach her forget- 
fulness of Anthony Lynne, and grew furious when 
she found how futile her efforts were. She tried 
kindness, she tried harshness, but Bab accepted 
the one for as much as it was worth, and received 
the other with the indifference born of contempt ; 
and to all Harry’s pleadings she turned a deaf 


?. 

Thus the time wore away until September, 
when the young man, wearied by Bab’s coldness, 
declared his intention of going abroad, and 
madam, who hated to part with him, waxed 
furious, She went at once to Bab’s room, where 
- found the girl listlessly inditing a letter to 

ora, 

“Just heed me!” she said irateiy. ‘‘ Is Harry 
to leave his home for your sake ?” 

“Tam sure I hope not,” Bab answered, truth- 
ae “he has more right here than I.” 

“But he refuses to stay unless you will share 
it with him.” 

“You know that is impossible, aunt,” Bab 
auswered ; “and he is less than a man to wish 
it. Oh, how could he desire 4 wife who regards 
him merely with a cousinly regard, and that 
regard he is doing his utmost to turn into con- 
tempt. You know where my heart is?” 

Mrs. Trench brought down her clenched hand 
heavily upon the table. 

“IT know you are a fool, but you shall not dis- 
grace me by your folly. I will send you home, 
bag and baggage, unless you agree to my terms.” 

“When shall I go?” asked Barbara, quietly ; 
she was in a white heat. 

“So soon as I can apprise your parents of your 
disgraceful conduct, and your projected return. 
I suppose you understand that, if you leave here 
before the close of the stipulated time, you lose 
the one thousand pounds ?” 

“My parents will not regret that loss, I will 
go when it pleases you.” 

She was slight and childish in face and form, 
bnt there was a certain dignity in her mien 
which impressed even Mrs. Trench, and held 
Harry silent when he would have pleaded his 
cause. 

Madam’s bitter letter was duly sent, the same 
post carrying a short explanatory note from poor 
little Bab. And in three days she shook the dust 
of Trenchlands from off her feet and departed in 
fear and trembling for Greyladies. But she need 
not have been afraid of her reception. 

Flora aud the young fry met her at the station, 
and when she looked anxiously round for 
“mother,” Flora squeezed her arm, saying,— 

“Don’t be alarmed, mammy was afréid of 
breaking down, but she is waiting to meet you 
with thousands of kisses.” 

And then, when she entered the hall, it was 
good to feel her father’s arms about her, and 
to hear his kind voice saying,— 

“ It has been a sad mistake, my girl ; but better 
you should cling to a hopeless love than marry a 
man madam has trained.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Pernars Mr. Renshaw was not quite just to 
Harry, for without doubt he loved Bab almost as 
well as himself, and he would have done a great 
many things for her just in the hope of winning 





her. He was not particularly scrupulous, and at 
times entertained an idea of tracking and de- 
nouncing Anthony Lynne as the murderer of 
Victor Evremond, having an idea that if once 
he were publicly degraded Bab’s love would die a 
speedy death, which isa clear proof that he knew 
very little of woman’s heart and woman’s ways. 

She had not been home three weeks when he 
went down to Greyladies once more to plead his 
cause, but the girl refused to see him, and Mr. 
Renshaw interviewed him. 

Harry began by setting forth his many good 
points as a suitor, his position, his prospective 
wealth, and the love he bore her, and was sur- 
prised when the elder man made answer,— 

“All these things are good in their way, but 
they have no weight with me in this case, because 
wy daughter has no affection for you, and I 
certainly have no intention of coercing her.” 

“But,” said the young man, angrily, “you 
surely do not countenance her attachment to 
that cutthroat Lynne ?” 

“Tt has caused me deepest regret, although, 
mind you, I do not consider the crime as murder, 
rather manslaughter, and confess that I have a 
great deal of sympathy with Mr. Lynne. I con- 
sider that throughout he behaved most honour- 
ably where Bab was concerned ; and you do not 
= I am likely to forget that he saved her 
life #” 

“Any man in his place would have done the 

same,” 
“T doubt if any man could. It required great 
courage and coolness, much steadiness of nerve. 
And I must confess that, apart from bis most 
unhappy act, I have a great esteem and liking for 
Mr. Anthony Lynne, Of course, with this cloud 
hanging over him, nothing would induce me to 
give my daughter to him; but had it been 
otherwise I ehould gladly have trusted her to his 
keeping ; he is a reliable man.” 

Then Harry began to storm and bluster, 
thereby damaging his cause materially, and 
finally Mr. Renshaw told him politely but firmly, 
that he refused to listen longer, and would be 
glad if he would at once take his leave, After 
such an exhibition of passion he thought it for- 
tunate Bab had not decided in his favour ; with 
regard to the loss of the thousand pounds, he 
felt no regret. After that they heard no more 
from Trerchlands for many months, 


+ _ . _ +. 


It was once again May, and so bright and 
sunny that the Thames Embankment was crowded 
with pedestrians in gay new dresses, and fear- 
fully and wonderfully built hats, Everybody 
was astir, and the sound of light laughter, of gay 
inconsequent chatter filled all the air. Even the 
river was inviting, much of its hideous yellow 
tinge being lost in the shimmering rays of the 
sun. 

On one of the numerous seats, was a solitary 
man who held before him an open paper ; minute 
after minute passed and yet he never turned the 
pages or looked aside from one paragraph. The 
words were imprinted on his brain, and yet he 
must needs read them many times, and as he 
read, Lis heart ached to think of all that might 
have been, but for one wild act, of all that now 
could never be, 

Position and riches were his for the taking— 
years ago he ‘had voluntarily renounced both ; 
but he dared not receive them back again, for 
they could not bring him happiness, and they 
might lead to the degradation of an ancient, 
honorable name. 

This is what he read. 

“ Hathaway.—May the 41h at Hathaway House, 
Percival, Lord Hathaway, aged twenty-eight,” 
and beneath followed this notice. 

“Tt will be remembered that Authony, eldest 
son of the late Lord Hathaway, pre-deceased his 
father by ten weeks, The estates consequently 
reverted to Percival, the second son, he being un- 
married they will pass to a distant cousin, now 
engaged as a missionary in China.” 

“Bab! Bab? how happy we might have 
been,’ muttered the reader; “how could I 
wreck my life for such a woman’s sake? Well, 
it is all over and done with; Charley will take 
over the property and forego mission work, 





whilst I shall drag out a weary existence, with 
the river or workhouse as its goal.” 

He folded the paper and rose heavily ; he had 
an appointment with an eminent solicitor who 
entrusted copying to him ; the remuneration was 
poor in the extreme, but at least it saved him 
from starvation. He had not far to walk, and 
arriving at his destination went upstairs to the 
office to receive payment for his copy, and a fresh 
batch of deeds to work upon. 

The solicitor saw in him only a needy and 
useful servant, so he greeted him with scant 
courtesy, doling out the pitiful pile of money, 
grumbling a little over some of the beautifully- 
written deeds (his own hand he himself could 
scarcely read), and the interview being ended, 
turned to his papers as an intimation that his 
hack could go. . ; 

With the gloom deepening in his eyes 
Anthony Lynne slowly went down and into the 
sunny street where he collided with a fashionably 

ressed man, who beginning to — stopped 
short, stared a moment, then in unmis- 
takably foreign accents. 

“ Zynne! by all that’s holy!” and would have 
caught him foreign-fashion in his embrace, but 
that Anthony reeled back as though under a 
blow, looking at him with wild eyes, for surely 
this was a visitor from the pale land of death. 

“ Who are you?” he gasped. 

‘I—oh ! as if you did not know! But I for- 
got that jade deceived you! I am Victor 
Evremond—who else, my friend and brother? 
Yow left me for dead—but faith, the life was 
not so easily knocked out of me or I shouldn’t 
be here to tell the tale. I say—what the deuce! 
don’t make a scene, come in here,” and linking 
his hand in the other’s arm, he whisked him into 
& wine bar, where he called for brandy and com- 
pelled Anthony to drink it at a draught. : 

“Gad!” he said, “I thought you were going 
to swoon. That is better !—now come into the 
rear, we can havea nice little lunch and private 
room—and when you have satisfied your inner 
man, ‘I will a tale unfold.’ Oh, punch me if 
you like, I’m real,”’ laughed the gay Frenchman, 
“and I never was so glad in all my life to meet 
anyoné, because I learned the story that jade 
told you, and knowing what a very tender con- 
science you had, felt worried and anxious about 
you. I was deucedly bad for weeks, but as soon 
as I could I instituted a seardh for you—all to 
no purpose—how strange I should find you in 
this fashion !” 

“ Evremond,” said Anthony, “I can’t say very 


-much ; you have saved me from the madness of 


despair—when I can think I will tell you all this 
means for me. Old friend, old friend, if you can 
forget the past shake hands.” : 

“With all my heart ; and now to business, 
for if you are not hungry, I am.” 


A glance at his whilom friend’s garments, his - 


attenuated figure and sunken eyes had been 
sufficient to tell the volatile but good-hearted 
Frenchman that he had not fared sumptuously 
of late, and so he ordered the most recherché of 
luncheons, and when he at least had done 
justice to it, he prepared to tell his story in his 
own fashion. eat 
“We were fools,” he said, with a self-pitying 
smile, “awful fools to quarrel over that mer- 
cenary, fascinating Celeste. I guess she would 
not have much fascination for us now. When 
you left me for dead I lay a long- while slowly 
bleeding away, but some good fellows found me 
and took me back to the city, lodged me in a 
hospital and went their a. : . 
“Of course a notice of the accident or crime 
appeared in the papers, my name had be 
found on me, and our charming Celeste knowing 
that I had recently gained possession of a good 
sum of money, went to the hospital, represent- 
ing herself as my fiancée, and succeeded in 
gaining custody of me. I was conveyed to 
her flat, wheré for her own sake, I was 
most carefully nursed. In juetice to her 
(smiling grimly) I must confess she took 
possession of all my property. When I first 
began to rally I thought her an angel of mercy, 
and was quite ready to make her my wife, - 
ally as she said she had always hated you had 
only smiled upon you because, knowing your 
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— nature, she had great fears for my 
ety. 

“But when she went on to tell me gaily, that 
she had hoodwinked you, got you out of the city, 
and accepted money as a bribe for silence, I began 
to think she was just a wee bit too cute for me, 
and I was confirmed in this idea when I learned 
I had not a solitary sow left. : 

“ It was all very well for Celeste to protest that 
every penny had gone to defray the expenses of 
my illness ; I knew better, and as soon as I was 
—— insisted upon being removed to a 
neigh uring hotel. 

“Tt was thé tigress showed her claws; I 
never saw anything like her passion, and she 
threatened me with an action for breach of pro- 


mise. 

“T laughed at her—yoy see I was quite cured, 
my friend, of my fancy—and told her I did not 
care a cent what she did. 

“ Well, in the end she thought it wisest to make 
no scandal, and shortly after she married a sexa- 
genarian with an empty head and a full purse; 
since then I have heard nothing of her. 

“But you, old friend—you may lift up your 
head with the best of us again, and here’s my 
purse—entirely at your service—don’t be over 
nice—gad !—oh I say Lynne—you know, you 
must not do that—Englishmen never do!” for 
suddenly Anthony threw out his arms before 
him and hiding his face upon them sobbed 
aloud. 

All the awful weight of those seven long years 
was gone, all the shame and bloodguiltiness lifted 
from his soul He was free, he was rich, and he 
might go to Bab now without fear. 

What wonder that the courage which had so 
long sustained him at last broke down utterly, 
and he grew weak as a little child. 

When he lifted his face again it was blotted 
and blurred by tears, but there was the light of 


nas upon it, and his eyes were radiant fwith 
sudden unexpected joy. 
* * - 7. * 


One thought alone po Anthony, he could 
claim Bab’s love and promise with dew con- 
science ; he could give her infinitely more than 
his rival—his heart’s whole love, an unsmirched 
title, and a plenitude of riches; but first there 
was much to do. 

It was of course an easy matter to prove his 
identity, but there were many things to settle 
before he could come entirely into his own. 

Voluntarily he had resigned his birthright to 
Percival, and had he lived, it would have been a 
sad and complicated business indeed ; but every 
obstacle had been cleared from his path, and the 
full sunshine of prosperity once more shone down 
upon him. 

Then having settled everything to his satis- 
faction he wrote to Mr. Renshaw making frank 
and full confession of all his past, and his hopes 
concerning Bab, 


(Continued on page 430.) 








A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Uapy Parnicra’s arrival at the head keeper’s 
neat, pretty, little cottage was a source of great 
excitement and of pleasure to the keeper’s 
comely wife. 

“Deed, my lady, but I’ve been hoping and 
looking for you nearly every day,” Mrs, Smith- 
son said, as Patricia was shown into the quaint, 
little parlour, and the village girl who acted as 
maid was sent bustling into the kitchen to get 
the tea ready. 

“TI was beginning to be afraid as you’d for- 
gotten me, my lady,” Mrs. Smithson said, but 
she smiled as she said it, as though she knew well 
that forgetfulness with Patricia de Burgh was an 
absolute impossibility, “and I’ve been that busy 
nursing this poor young man as I’ve had no time 
to get up to the house and inquire for you. I 

as you were well, or leastways better, 











from Mrs. Mortimer, who came to drink tea with 
us on Sunday.” 

Patricia made herself comfortable by the fire 
and loosened her furs. 

She questioned Mrs. Smithson about Richard 
Butler. 

“Tam sorry I knew nothing of this illness,” 
she said, “for perbaps I might have been able 
to do something for him. I hope he is getting 
stronger, Mrs. Smithson ?” 

The keeper’s wife shook her head slightly,— 

“ He’s got no constitution, my lady, that’s the 
bad thing. I assure you many’s the time during 
the past few weeks, as I thought the boy—for 
he’s nothing more than a boy, my lady—must 
fade out for want of strength to hold up against 
the pain and the fever. I don’t know nothing 
for certain, of course, my lady, but,” Mrs. Smith- 
son dropped her voice to a whisper, for the little 
maid was clattering to and fro, gazing with wide 
eyes at Patricia while she laid the snowy cloth 
and carried in the best tea things. “I don’t 
know, for certain, my lady, but I imagine its 
been a hard time with Butler, he looks like a 
man as has been wasted through the want of 
food.” 

Patricia gave an exclamation of distress at this 
statement, 

“T fear things have been bad both with him 
and his*mother,” she said when she spoke. She 
found herself sighing unconsciously.. It was so 
difficult to dismiss those thoughts that linked 
Jane Butler with Miriam, 

She had an uneasy feeling upon her as she sat 
by Mrs. Smithson’s fireside—a feeling almost of 

et that she should have been instrumental in 
bringing this young man down to her brother’s 
establishment. It was a foolish feeling she told 
herself almost immediately afterwards, but some- 
how Patricia was tuned to all sorts of strange, 
apprehensive emotions where thought of Miriam 
was connected. 

She drank her cup of tea and eat one of Mrs. 
Smithson’s famous cakes in rather a mechanical 
fashion. In fact her manner was 80 grave, 80 
unlike what it had once been, that the keeper's 
wife found herself looking closely at the girl. 

“Mortimer told me she’d been really ill, and I 
fear me she’s not strong yet by a long way,” was 
the thought that ran in the woman’s mind. 

Smithson had gone into another small room 
to prepare the invalid for Lady Patricia’s pre- 
sence. They could hear him speaking quite 
plainly. 

“ We're been forced to let him bide downstairs 
my lady, his heart’s that weak and bad he can’t 
manage no stairs,” 

“T will go and speak to him. Poor fellow, if 
he is so delicate I am sure Lord Settefeild will 
gladly send him away somewhere for change of 
air. I am anxious to do all I can for him for his 
mother’s sake,” 

Patricia rose as she spoke, and the next 
moment she found herself in the next room face 
to face with a white-looking man, whore clothes 
seemed to hang on his shrunken form, and 
whose drawn hollow face sent a thrill of pity 
through Patricia’s sympathetic heart. 

‘Please sit down,” she said to him in her 
softest voice. “I am very sorry to hear of your 
illness. I fear your mother would be terribly 
anxious if she could know about it.” 

Richard Butler tried to stammer out some 
words of gratitude to the tall, noble-looking 
girl before him. 

“You*have been so good to me and to my 
mother,” he said, struggling valiantly with his 
weakness, “I shall never be able to thank you 
enough.” 

Patricia was struck immediately by the tone of 
culture and refinement in the man’s voice. He 
had a strange air of breeding about him, that also 
struck her at once ; a strange air when she called 


| to memory his mother’s homely, plebeian appear- 


ance. Richard Butler spoke and held himeelf 
exactly as agentleman would have done under 
the same circumstances. 

Patricia was astonished at this fact. 

She spoke to him gently, and was pleased to 
ote the ring of sincerity in his words of grati- 
tude to the Smithsons as to herself. 

*Tf you will give me your mother’s address I 








will write to her,” Patricia said, as she turned to 
go eventually. 

“TI would rather not make her anxious, my 
lady,” the young man said hurriedly, a little 
colour stole into his pale, sunken cheeks as he 
spoke, “ Poor mother, she can do nothing for me, 
and now she is comfortable I want her to retain 
so as long as possible.” 

Lady Patricia only said “very well” to this, 
but she was not in the least annoyed, in fact the 
man’s evident thought of his mother pleased and 
touched her, 

“T will come and see you again,” she said as 
she bent her head. “You must not dream of 
going back to work till you are quite strong. 
With Mrs. Smithson tonurse you,” Patricia added, 
with her sweet, gracious smile directed towdrds 
the keeper’s gratified wife, “I am sure that will 
not be long now, at least, I hope not,” she- 


added. 

With that she passed out of the room, and. 
Mrs. Smithson attended her to the door. 

“You must have all you want from the 
house,” Patricia said, and then she coloured ; “at: 
least I am sure Lady Settefeild would wish this. 
I will speak to her on the matter.” 

Mrs. Smithson was full of thanks. 

“ And if your ladyship would be so kind as to 
send down a book as Butler could read—he wants 
something to amuse him, and he asked me the 
other day for some books, which I have none, my 
lady, cept the Pilgrim’s Progress and the big 
Bible, and so——” 

“JT will send down some books and some 
papers also,” Patricia said, and here she finally 
took her leave and began walking briskly back to 
the house. 

The pain and discomfort left by her interview 
with Neville Blanqueville had completely passed 
away by the y omer of the last half hour. 

She found herself pondering deeply about 
Richard Butler. She could not understand how: 
it was that he should be so utterly unlike his 
mother. There was not, in fact, a trace of resem- 
blance between Jane Butler and her son, Every 
line in the woman’s broad, kind-hearted face was 
rough and common, just as every line in the 
man’s was delicate, almost beautiful. 

Naturally the illness through which he had 
passed had wasted his face and form in a painful 
manner, but nothing could destroy the lines of 
his features, nor hide the grace and refinement 
of his voice. 

There was a touch of weakness about the face 
which did not give Patricia any convincing 
feelings about the man’s character, but, as she 
quickly told herself, this weakness might and 
did in all probability arise from ill-health, 
not from lack of mental powers or purpose. 

A thought that had formed itself, at first un- 
consciously in her mind, became definite and de- 
cided as Patricia reached. the house, 

“‘T will speak to Danvers and ask him to give 
Butler some post inside the house; he looks as 
if he would maké an excellent secretary, ‘at 
any rate he is quite unfit for rough work for 
months to come, and I must see that he has em- 
ployment for his mother’s sake, if for no other 
reason.” 

Barbara rushed to meet her as she passed 
through the hall. 

“Mr. Blanqueville has gone away suddenly, 
isn’t it horrid? Aren’t you sorry? I am so 
vexed |” 

It was impossible not to laugh at Bab’s voice 
and manner. 

“There is nothing subtle akout Barbara,” 
Dolly Stapleton said, looking affectionately at 
Patricia and joining in the laugh. “ She has no 
intention of hiding anything.” 

“Why should I hide anything?” queried 
Barbara. She was sitting on the table swinging 
her legs in a disconsolate fashion. “I like Mr, 
Blanqueville, and I think it is beastly of him to 
go away so suddenly. He said it was important 
that he must go. Just as if he had not remem- 
bered this before! To-morrow is the small dance, 
and he engaged me for three waltzes. Oh, it is 
all very well for you to laugh, Dolly, you are so 
unfeeling, you never do care what happevs !” 

Patricia and Dolly remained silent for several 
moments after Bab had rushed away in a huff. 
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“J hope you are not shocked at her nonsense, 
she is only a baby!” Dolly said hurriedly, when 
she broke the silence at last. “ We always let 
her speak out just what is in her mind ; only I 
fear she is getting a little too old for such frank- 
ness now.” 

“Don’t try to change her,” Patricia said, 
earnestly, ‘‘It is so good to feel one is face to 
face with a real honest creature |” 

They were both silent again after this, for 
both had immediately thought of one creature 
who was far indeed from sharing Bab’s charac- 
teristic honesty and truthfulness, 

Miriam came down the stairs at this very 
moment, 

“ Havé you heard the mews?” she exclaimed, 
addres-ing herself to both the girls, “1s it not 
tiresome of Neville Blanqueville—it upsets all 
my arratgements? I shall have to get another 
man, and who to get in a hurry I don’t know.” 

Miriam was casting sharp, hidden glances at 
Patricia as she spoke. 

“He has proposed, and she has refused, of 
course there is no other reason to take him away 
so suddenly, Ho had no telegram or anything. 
Well, for myself, I am glad he has gone. But I 
wish to Heaven he had taken her with him. I 
begin to hate her with all my heart and soul !” 

In fact, having obtained what she needed, the 
advertisement of a supposed affectionate intimacy 
with her husband’s sister, Miriam was in no way 
desirous of keeping Patricia near her, except that 
it gratified her spite a good deal to see how 
uuhappy Patricia looked at times when her 
brether was colder than usual. To her husband, 
as we know, Miriam had made a great parade of 
wishing Patricia to remain with them inde- 
finitely, 

“It is her proper place until your mother 
comes back, or until she makes arrangements for 
Patricia,” go she had said to Settefeild many 
lozen times ; and, despite his anger against his 
sister, the Earl had agreed with his wife, 

“Yes, Patricia must remain with us,” he had 
said, and he had communicated this decision to 
the girl only a few days before, 

“ You must try and make yourself as happy 
as you can here,” he had said in the studiedly 
cold manner he always showed Patricia now ; “it 
is altogether proper and right that you should 
remain with wy wife and-imyself until we have 
received our mother’s wishes and future plans,” 

*T can go to Aunt Agnes,” Patricia had made 
answer to this, her manner as cold and proud as 
his; 

“Naturally you cah ; but I think it is more 
advisable that you remain here, at least, fora 
few months longer. Ii, however, you find it is 
impossible and disagreeable, I shall not press the 
matter,’ 

Settefeild had turned away as he had said this, 
aud Patricia had remained staring after him 
through her tears, 

The pain of this miserable separation between 
them was very bitter to bear. Time did not 
smooth the sharpness of its edge or deaden the 
sting in the very least. 

“Twill remain,” she had said to him, in low, 
quiet tones, as he was passing out of the room, 
and he merely bent his head in answer. 

Miriam heard of this acquiesence on Patricia’s 
part, with a sense of impatient annoyance. 

She felt at a disadvantage beside Patricia in 
every point, except where her husband was 
concerned. 

Now though she cordially disliked Neville 
Blanqueville and in her heart rejviced sincerely 
at his departure, she could not permit herself 
to realise the superiority of Patricia’s attractions 

ver her own in this man’s opinion with any 
degree of indifference. 

“I must get another man,” she repeated, once 
or twice, “but who? there is the difficulty.” 

“Is the presence of another man absolutely 
indispensable,” Patricia said hurriedly, conscious 
that her heart was beating very quickly, and 
feeling a distinct presentiment of what was 
coming. 

“Oh! absolutely!” Miriam made answer, 
“T wonder if Mr. Musgrove would come ;” she 

.dded as she stood looking into the fire for a few 
uoments apparently lost in thought, in reality 





watching Patricia’s face surreptiously and arriving 
all at once at a conclusion, which, while it gave 
her some surprise, gave her more amusement 
mingled with a promise of pleasure. 

“She is in love with Thorold |!” was the con- 
clusion that came to Lady Settefeild in this 
moment. ‘“ She is in love with Thorold and 
Thorold is in love with me—Bien /—at last I 
shall give my lady some little return for all her 
kindness to me!” out loud she spoke to her 
sister, who was moving rapidly away: ‘Dolly, 
you heard from Crowshurst this morning, is Mr. 
Musgrove still there ?” she queried. 

Dolly paused, her face, fortunately for her- 
self, was in shadow, and her voice betrayed 
nothing, not even to Patricia’s sensitive compre- 
hension, 

“Oh ! no,” Dolly made answer, “ Thorold left 
long ago ; he must be in London now ani hard 
at work!” 

“ But you have bis address ?”’ 

Lady Settefeild ravg a, bell at the fireside as 
she spoke, 

“Don’t go, Dolly, I am going to send him a 
telegram—and you must write down the address. 
I am sure if he is not too busy he will come to 
us—d¢on’t you think so, Pat +” 

“1?” Patricia looked startled, “really I can- 
not,say, Miriam, except, that I should not imagine 
Mr, Musgrove was exactly the sort of man for a 
dance!” 

Miriam laughed. 

“Oh! there is where you are mistaken—it is 
just those heavy, stodgy people who really enjoy 
themselves when they get the opportunity. Have 
you found a form, Dolly? Yes? well write the 
address and I will have the telegram seut to the 
station. Give me your pencil I will write the 
message myself—I am quite sure,” Miriam added 
with a triumphant laugh, which jarred Patricia 
through and through, “ that Mr. Thorold 
will not fail me—I know my own power, you 
see. What will you bet me that I am not 
right.” 

“T never bet, but Iam quite sure you are right, 
Miriam,” Patricia answered, and then she turned 
and went away. 

Lady Settefeild looked after her tall figure with 
a.smile in lip and eye. 

“ Patricia’s little romance,” she said to her 
sister, who was standing with her face averted ; 
“now is it not jusb what one might expect to 
happen. Proud’, cold, and haughty, to all her 
equals, Patricia, of course, must fall in love with 
an inferior.” , 

“An inferior! oh! Mim, surely you cannot 
say such a thing of Mr. Musgrove; he is the 
equal of any woman, however high !” 

“Ah ! I forgot!” 

Lady Settefeild rose from the chair by the 
writing table as she spoke. 

“You too have a ‘ penchant’ for this virtuous 
engineer ; poor Dolly, I am so sorry for you, 
because, of course, you will have no chance 
with such a rival as Patricia against you !” 

“ Miriam, you go too far, sometimes |” 

Dolly’s eyes were flashing, her face burning 
with fierce indignation, 

“You have no right to speak of things that 
exist, only in your imagination, either as concern- 
ing Lady Patricia or myself. It amuses you to 
make jest of what is serious, but you must not, 
at least; be allowed to remain mistaken. With 
Patricia I have nothing to say, but for myself, I 
beg to tell you now what I should have told you 
in the course of the next day or two-sthe fact 
that I—I am engaged to be married. Sir John 
Domnithorne did me the honour to ask me to 
be his wife before I left home, and I accepted the 
honour,” 

“T congratulate you,” Miriam said, looking up 
from perusing the telegram. She was smiling, 
but she was furious also, doubly furious with her 
sister for the rebuke and for the news she had 
just announced, 

Miriam had no real love for any of her sisters 
(though she had always been prodigal in terms 
of endearment and embraces when she paid her 
rare Visits to her home) but she liked Dolly least 
of all, and to know this despised sister was about 
to make a marriage, very nearly equal to her own 
in splendour, annoyed her extremely, 





“T congratulate you,” she said coolly, “though 
I fancy if Sir John were to know he had been 
accepted simply because you are in love with 
another man who is not obtainable, he might not 
care so much about you.” . 

Dolly turned very white, but she did not lose 
her self-possession nor her temper. 

“Now you are not only foolish but rude, 
Mim,” she said, almost as coolly as her sister had 
spoken. “You know, of course, that all such 
remarks are in the very worst possible taste, or 
if you do not know this, it is perhaps as well I 
should tell you so!” 

Dolly moved away before Lady Settefeild had 
sufficiently mastered her anger to make a good 
retort. The girl bore herself well enough till 
she was up in the sombre light of the staircase, 
then a great trembling came over her limbs, She 
had passed through the’ most acute moment of 
mental agony she would ever know in her life— 
the blow had been swift and sure. 

Her love for Thorold Musgrove, that she had 
kept garnered and cherished in her heart all this 
time, was drawn forth by ber own hands in this 
moment, was put resolutely on one side, The 
words Miriam had uttered in sneering jest had 
carried a weight of lead to Dorothy Stapleton’s 
sensitive heart. 

With Patricia De Burgh as arival, what hope 
could live for her with Thorold or with any other 
man? And that Patricia was her rival, albeit 
all unconscious of the fact, Dolly knew for certain 
this night. 

The girl was brave and strong in her pride. 

‘* We must all dream once,” she said to her- 
self with lips that were pale aud cold, “and I 
have had my dream. From to-night I must for- 
get it, if I possibly can, and give my every 
thought to the good. man who loves me and 
desires to give me happiness.” — 

Patricia was sitting in front of her fire, 
thoughtful, pale, and troubled, when a knock 
at the door proclaimed Dolly. : 

“ May I come in?” the latter asked, and she 
entered, looking gay and smart in her white 
dinner gown. “I have come for a moment’s 
confidence. Am I welcome, Pat? ” she asked 
wistfuily and tenderly. 

Dolly had,a real love for this other girl, but it 
was a love that was tempered with an unlimited 
admiration and some awe. She knew Patricia 
liked her sincerely, yet she never felt on the 
same plane as her friend, and the more she knew 
of Patricia, the more ,admiration she felt for the 
girl’s proud, noble, intellectual spirit. 

“Welcome now. and always,” - Patricia said, 
warmly, She had no hesitation in her feelings 
for this girl. 

“T have some news to give you; I was jusb 
going to tell you when we were interrupted. L 
am engaged to be married, Patricia |” 

Patricia’s whole face lit up suddenly. She had 
one of her radiantly beautiful moments. - 

“Oh! Dolly!” was all she said, and then she 
suddenly grew young, girlishly interested; “ tell 
me more—tell me all!” she said, and she put 
Dolly into a chair and crouched on the floor 
beside her. 

Dolly looked at her in amazement. 

Was this Patricia—this beautiful, laughing 
eager creature, with her great eyes full of light 
and her cheeks glowing with colour? Dolly had 
never seen her friend in this guise before. 

“V'here is not much to tell,” she said, and she 
hurried over her words for she did not want 
Patricia to notice that her voice was not steady, 
her tone a little tired, 

“Not very much to tell. He—is very kind 
and good and I think he cares for me sincerely. 
My mother will be delighted, he is one of her 
favourites.” 

“And I know him, Dolly?” Patricia asked. 
She repeated’ the name after the other girl. 
“Sir John Domnithorne! Of course I know 
him, and I admire him immensely !” 

“Oh! Pat,” and Dolly had to laugh here, 
“and John is so plain!” 

“T don’t call him plain,” Patricia said in her 
most decisive manner, “ but it was his mind, his 
talents I was thinking of, when I spoke just now 
—he is a splendid man, Dolly’ I am glad, dear, 
and oh! I do hope you will be very, very, very, 
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happy. - Thank you so much for coming to tell 
me yourself, dear, You have given me such 
great pleasure,” 

Dolly’s answer was vv put her arms about the 
kneeling figure beside her and to kiss the eager, 
beautiful face. 

“I—I hope you too 
someday very soon 

“Patricia was silent for a long moment, 

“Ah! Dolly, dear! Happiness does not come 
boall of us,” she said, quietly, but there was a 
&hy glow now in her eyes, and'a fast thrill in her 
pulses. In a few hours more Thorold would be 
gear her again—there might be pain in this 
thought when she recalled all that was gone— but 
‘there was a pleasure also, Patricia did not 
realize till this moment how strong such pleasure 
could be to her ! 


will be happy someday, 
dear |” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Parnicra found a moment that same evening 
‘to speak to her brother about Richard Butler. 

*] should like you to do something for him 
if you can, Danvers,” she said; gently. “Iam 
interested in him, and I am afraid his health 
will be bad for a long time to come.” 

“ Rheumatic fever is a nasty thing. Naturally 
he will be quite unfit for outdoor work for 
months to come. I will go and see him and you 

be sure if I cannot find employment for 
him myself I will do my best to get him some- 
thing somewhere else.” 

Patricia thanked him in the same gentle way. 
She had gone to the Earl’s study where he 
usually spent an hour or so each night working. 
It was one of Patricia’s many little sorrows to be 
denied her share in his writings. Formerly he 
had never sent away any article or poem before 
reading it over to Patricia first and asking her 
opinion— aow she did not even know the work he 
had in hand or the bent of his ambition. 

He had put down his pen as she had entered 
and was standing before the fire, dark, resolute, 
handsome, to the girl’s eyes and heart irresistibly 
dear. There was a great likeness between them 
during these last few weeks since the cold of 
chill, proud, separation had lain upon them. 

Just as Patricia was moving away the Earl 
stopped her. 

“IT want to speak to you,” he said, and his 
tone was not quite socold as usual. She turned 
at once. She had on a gown of yellow that 
‘shifted and shone a hundred different tones of 
colour in the lamplight. 

Settefcild looked at her critically, and found, 
to his surprise, what Dolly had found, that there 
was some subtle change in her to-night, and that 
she was quite beautiful. 

He was so long silent that Patricia grew 
uneasy, 

“Ts there anything wrong, Danvers?” she 
asked, in a hurried way that was full of anxiety. 

He roused himself. 

“T was looking at you, Pat! Do you know, 
you have grown very different ; yu——” He 
broke off with a smile. “I think mother will 
find you most satisfactory when you meet her 
— time. What have you been doing to your- 
self?” 

Patricia laughed shyly. 

“Am I changed? I did not know it. I expect 
it is because I am stronger.” 

She paused here, and the Earl took up his cigar 
again. 

“You hare nothing to tell me about Blanque- 
ville?” he said, after a moment’s silence. ‘ Poor 
chap ! I fear he went away in anything but good 
spirits.” 

Patricia coloured. 

‘*Tam sorry,” she said in her proudest way ; 
“but I had no alternative.’ She paused a 
moment. “I have nothing more to say,” she 
added, 

She was a little surprised that Blanqueville 
should havesaidanything about the matter, more 
or aed as they had made a compact of friend- 
ship, 

The Earl, watching her eloquent face, made an 
answer to her muttered thoughts,— 

“He told me nothing,” he said hurriedly, 





his own nature responding to the feelings that 
were passing through her mind, “ He only told 
me he was obliged to go earlier than he had 
intended doing, and I guessed the rest.” 

Patricia understood immediately. 

It was not he who had guessed. It was his wife 
who had told him her suspicions, and had sug- 
gested a possibility that happened to be the 
truth, ; 

Settefeild kept his eyes fixed on his Sister. 
Do what he could, he could not shut out the 
clinging memory of the unbroken love anf 
sympathy that had existed so long between 
them. 

He had—judging things from his point of view 
—every right to be hurt with Patricia, and he 
was hurt. Only moments, like the present one, 
would come, when the tenderness that underlay 
the anger was bound to rise up and draw him 
closer towards the gentle, noble young creature, 
who had given him more than the ordinary love 
of a sister—who had been his companion, his 
friend, his consolation ! 

* You don’t mind my speaking to you on such @ 
subject, do you, Pat?” he asked a little wist- 
fully. “Perhaps I ought not to do so, but still, 
I cannot quite believe you are no longer my 
little sister Pat, to come to me with all your 
troubles, all your joys.” sh 

Her beautiful eyes were clouded with the tears 
which would rise for him sooner than for any 
other, 

“T love you to speak to me on this or any 
other subject, Danvers,” she answered as calmly 
as she could, and then she moved away. 

She feared the introduction of Miriam's name 
and she did not feel equal to the consequences, 

“Thank you very much for your promise to 
help Richard Butler,” she said, looking backwards 
for one instant, and then she went away. 

That night, as Dolly came in for her Good- 
night’s chat, a little visit that had become an 
institution, rather to Mortimer’s objection, for 
she wanted her ‘‘ dear” to have all the sleep that 
was possible, Patricia suddenly asked a question. 

“Dolly,” she said, her words coming strangely 
quick ; “ Dolly, did you ever have an old servant 
at Crowshurst named Jane Butler ?” 

Dolly pondered only for a short moment. 

“Never,” she said, emphatically, at the end of 
that time ; ‘‘ at least never since I can remember. 
Ours is a most Conservative household, Patricia. 
My mother loves to keep the same people about 
her, and certainly there have been very few 
changes since I can remember anything at all. A 
new servant would be a tremendous excitement 
at Crowshurst !” Dolly added, laughingly. “ Did 
you want to know for any particular reason, 
Patricia?” 

Patricia only nodded her head. 

She had been answered only as she expected 
to be, and, indeed, tne thought flashed through 
her mind now that it was foolish to have asked 
the question since. Had Mrs. Butler been an 
old member of the Crowshurst household she 
would not have needed direction to find her way 
thither as she had done.on that one memorable 
occasion. 

“T, too, am greatly attached to old servants,” 
she said; but she spoke aloud only to change the 
subject. She was glad Dolly had not seemed sur- 
prised by her question. 

She sat long into the night thinking to herself 
after her guest had gone and Mortimer had been 
dismissed. 

The thought grew and grew that there was 
some mystery between this Jane Butler and 
Miriam. 

What the mystery could be Patricia could not 
imagine ; but it was enveloped in feelings which 
were, at least, no pleasant ones for the humble 
woman, 

Never while she lived would Patricia forget 
that sighing exclamation with which Mrs, Butler 
had greeted Miriam’s unexpected beauty. There 
had been fear and a touch of something else 
curiously like aversion and hatred. 

Jane Butler had drawn back from Miriam’s 
loveliness in the same way she would have 
recoiled from some loathsome reptile, some 
dangerous and disagreeable creature. 

“Shall I speak to Miriam?” was the question 





that urged itself upon Patricia to-night as it had 
urged itself many times lately ; but the girl 
always put the thought on one side. 

Of what use to speak to Miriam. She had lied 
once, she would lie again, if the matter were one 
she did not care to discuss, 

Patricia would not have dealt so much on 
the affair at all, but for. the fact that she had 
been instrumental in bringing Jane Butler’s son 
into Miriam’s own household, 

She determined slowly, but surely, each time 
she thought on the matter thatat least she ought 
to speak to Miriam on this point. 

“Tam horribly quick to suspect Miriam,” she 
said to herself, with a good deal of self-reproach 
at the fact, “it is true that I know her to be in- 
sincere and to speak falsely at times, yet am I 
right to judge her without knowing? After all, 
this woman, Jane Butler, may be an impostor ; 
she seems all right and honest; but who can 
be sure of anything in this crooked world! 
Miriam may have good reason for what she has 
done, and most certainly she ought to know that 
Richard Butler is now in her employ. I will 
find some opportunity of speaking to her to- 
morrow |” . 

When the morrow came, however, Patricia 
‘found herself a prisoner, Wandering so long in 
the cold wind of the preceding day she had caught 
a sharp cold, and her voice was so hoarse .when 
Mortimer came to her in the morning that the 
faithful maid was alarmed, and taking matters 
into her own ‘hands, resolutely tucked Patricia up 
in bed, and sending down for linseed and mus- 
tard, administered poultices-that were of the 
most Brobdingnagian dimensions, and regarded 
by Patricia with fear and amusement mingled. 

“ But Iam not really ill, Mortimer,” she found 
opportunity to murmur now and then, and Morti- 
mer always had the same retort. 

“ And no thanks to yourself if you ain’t, my 
dear, a-prowling about in that there east wind 
yesterday for hours and hours. Now, it’s no use 
for you to get fidgeting and looking at the clock, 
my lady, for out of that bed you don’t rise to- 
day.” 
See what it is to have a tyrant for a maid; 
Patricia said to Dolly, when she arrived, “TI fee. 
like a knight in armour with all these poultices.” 

Patricia had any amount of visitors, both 
human and canine. Alicia Stapleton brought 
her work and sat by the fire, talking in her soft, 
pleasant way. Dolly sang some plaintive negro 
songs to her own accompaniment on the guitar ; 
Miriam flitted in twice, the dogs “ rampaged”’ 
over the bed, to use Mortimer’s phrase, The 
Earl came once, and was full of anxiety, while 
Babs ran in and out the whole time, making 
announcements likely to interest an invalid, 

The last news was the greatest of all. 

“ What do you think?” she cried, bursting in 
on a pleasant moment,of silence in the dusk, in 
which Patricia bad lain on her pillows watcking 
the firelight leap and glow about Dolly’s pretty 
figure. “ What do you think has happened ? Oh ! 
I am so excited. Dolly, guess. Lady Patricia, 
perhaps you don’t care, because, perhaps, you 
don’t know him, but he’s the best thing in all the 
world. Dolly, wake up, don’t you understand ? 
Thorold Musgrove has come !” 

Babs stood in the broad light of the fire, a 
flushed brown-eyed creature, brimming over with 
health and spirits. 

“T assure you,” she said emphatically to them 
both, “ when I saw Thorold walk in, I had a fit 
for half a moment, and then I flew at him and 
hugged him, Yes, I did,” defiantly, as there was 
a burst of remonstrance from Dolly, and a laugh 
from Patricia, “and, what is more, I would do it 
a hundred times. I love Thorold, he is such a 
brick !” 

@ Better than Mr. Blanqueville, Babs?” in- 
quired Dolly, slyly, wondering if she should ever 
feel quite warm and quiet again. 

“ Oh, there is no comparison !” Babs declared, 
loftily, and then she began capering about in her 
excitement, until she was caught by Dolly and 
borne laughingly from the room, 

“T mean to dance six times with Thorold,” 
she cried, as she vanished, and Patricia heard a 
voice answer from outside, merrily. 

“‘ Won’t you wait till you are asked, Babs ?” 
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“ PLEASE SIT DOWN,” PATRICIA SAID 


Then the door_was shut, and she was left lying 
alone, quivering in every limb, and feeling as 
though she had not really lived since that night 
when they had clasped hands in her Aunt’s house 
and parted with an “ Aw revoir.” 

For a few moments she let the sweetness, the 
ecstacy of that realization of his presence 
brought her have full sway. Then, little by 
little, there came some other thought, to temper 
the happiness, to bring back the bitterness. 

Why had he come? she wondered. 

Was Miriam’s idle boast the night before, to 
be too truly founded, and was her power so strong 
even now, when she was set for ever out of his 
reach, as to call him to her no matter where and 
how he might be? 

Was he right to come—or wise ? 

Would he suffer still as he had suffered that 
night when Miriam met him first as another 
man’s wife ? 

Question after question poured in upon Pat’s 
thoughts, and she could answer none of them. 
Until she saw him again and looked into his eyes, 
she could not tell how it was with him; she 
could do nothing but pray that it might be well. 
She felt on the whole relieved that she was kept 
@ prisoner ; it gave her time to school herself to 
meet him. 

The dance had no attractions for her; she had 
just"as much pleasure in listening to the distant 
sounds of the music from her room, as she would 
have done had she been below and mingled in 
the gaiety. 

Babs kept her well informed of the proceed- 
ings ; she ran up and down unflaggingly. 5 

“It is a shame,” she kept declaring each time 
she came, “ the loveliest dance I have ever been 
to, because I have never been to a grown-up 
people’s ball before—only silly, stupid children’s 
things, which I can’t say I enjoy in the very 
least. Lady Patricia, I am so sorry for you !” 

“ Are you?” Patricia smiled. 

“Yes, and so is everybody else. Thorold, you 
never told me you knew him,” Babs said here 





reproachfully. ‘ Well, Thorold is quite unhappy 
about you !” 

“Oh, Babs!” Patricia said the word very 
feebly, she was glad the light was dim in the 
room, for her face had grown rose ti 1 
over. 

“Tt’s true, you ask Dolly. When he heard 
you were too ill to get up, he looked just white 
and miserable for a moment, and his voice was 
quite different when he spoke. He told me to 
tell you how sorry he was—soI do, you see!” 
Babs finished triumphantly. 

“ You certainly have!” Pat said with a shy 
little laugh and a thrill at her heart. 

She knew it was all nonsense, but she could 
not help it. The child’s idle words gave her a 
joy so great she felt an absolutely changed person 
by the mere breath of its influence. 

“T must not be silly,” she said to herself when 
she was alone. “Sorry, of course he is sorry, he 
is not one to refuse pity to any human creature. 
I—I must not think of it—it is only Bab’s 
nonsense—it is very foolish to think of such 
things.” 

Foolish or no, thought would tingle, and so 
sweet were her dreams that night that the next 
day she woke looking better and brighter than 
she had been for some time. 

Mortimer, however, would not let her free 
from her room, “ You've just escaped bronchitis 
and I don’t mean to have no nonsense, my lady,” 
she declared. 

So Patricia was kept a prisoner for another 
two days, and when she was at last allowed to 
claim her freedom she had. to acknowledge to 
herself that Mortimer’s nursing had effectively 
prevented a really serious attack of illness. 

Everybody was scattered when she arrived 
downstairs. She made her way to the library to 
get a book, and to write some letters. To her 
surprise the room was occupied when she entered, 
and her surprise deepened still more when she 
realized that the young man sitting carefully 
wrapped up ina big coat and muffler was none 
other than Richard Butler, 
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TO RICHARD BUTLER IN HER SOFTEST VOICE. 


He rose respectfully as she entered the 
room, : 

“TI am waiting for his lordship, my lady,” he 
said in his tired weak voice. 

“You have come up to see him; I am afraid 
you are not strong enough to have walked 90 
far,” Patricia said. She herself did not feel — 
strong at this moment. At sight of Butler 
her troubled thoughts returned. 

“You are very kind, my lady,” the man said, 
“T am not very strong yet, but I am better. Oh! 
yes, I am much better—I hopeI shall be quite 
well soon. I want to work, so much,” he broke 
off in his agitation, “his lordship, the Earl, is so 
good as to promise me some indoor employment, 
he made the appointment with me here this 
morning.” 

“ Please sit down,” Patricia said, gently, “my 
brother is sure to come—he is most particular in 
keeping his engagements, and had you not better 
remove that heavy coat while you are here, other- 
wise you will not find the benefit of it when you 
go out again ” . 

She turned to find her book, and she heard the 
—_ breathing with some difficulty as he obeyed 

er. : 

“He is very weak, poor fellow,” she said to 
herself, then she started, for two sounds had 
come tw her ears, one the sound of Miriam’s voice 
just outside the door—a laughing merry voice— 
and the other was the sound of a gasping broken 
ery that came from the lips of the man behind 

er. 

Moved by what impulse she could not have 
told, Patricia turned. 

“ Miriam ! Miriam!” she called, “ come here,” 

Even as the name left her lips it was re- 


peated. 

“Miriam!” The faint broken voice said 
behind her, and then as [the door opened and 
Lady Settefeild came in, the man’s strength and 
sight went from him, and he fell forward on the 
flocr in a dead faint. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MRS, VASPER RAISED HER HAND IN A MENACING MANNER, 


THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CASTLEGRANGE. 


—30:— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tuesk first few days of my life at Castlegrange 
—my present life—were soon to end ; they were 
passing indeed all too rapidly ; and the date on 
which I was to make the acquaintance of Madame 
Adolphe was drawing unpleasantly near. 

My brief visit to the sombre old house, how- 
ever, did not terminate without the further 
happening of certain things which, trivial as they 
may appear at first sight, should yet be recorded 
in this strange history—the story of myself, Hebe 
Fairburn. 

I spent one Sunday at Castlegrange at this 
time ; and only one; and on the morning of it, I 
remember, @ very young curate came over to us 
from the parish of Lowbranch, where they said 
he was not wanted until the afternoon, in order 
to conduct divine worship in the Castlegrange 
chapel — this arrangement being an ancient 
Sabbath custom in the Tressillian family ; al- 
though, as I learned subsequently, there was an 
imposing square pew known as the “ Castlegrange 

oe “the chancel of the parish church at 
Waybridge. 

But the village of Lowbranch was considerably 
nearer to us than the town of Waybridge—in 
fact, only about two and a half miles distant as 
the crow flies—and the curate walked over by a 
Public footpath through the forest and across the 
park ; and as the chapel was open on Sunday 
morning to any one from afar or anear who 
to enter and join in the service there with our- 
selves, some of the Lowbranch natives, chiefly of 
the rustic class, invariably followed in the wake 
of their curate. 

What with the numerous servants, headed by 
Danvers, Gregory, and Mrs. Bell, a'l spick and 
span in their Sunday clothes; Mrs. Vasper in 
rigid Quakerish attire ; myzelf and Mr. Tressillian 





and the table sprinkling of Lowbranch 
folk—we up quite a crowded congregation ; 
that is, of course, in our small rural way. 

My cousin Julian himself played the harmo- 
nium, and read the lessons for the day as well. 
Miss Knowles was the only member of the héuse- 
vee ieee did not appear in the mouldy little 
chapel. 

I asked Mrs. Vasper where her niece was, and 
whether she was ill again, since we did not see 
her at church, 

Mrs, Vasper then turned on me her small pale 
eyes, and said in her awfully still way : 

“My niece is reading and praying in her own 
chamber. Be quiet. Compose your thoughts. 
It is unseemly to chatter, let me remind you, 
little girl, upon the threshold of the house of the 
Lord.” - 


For myself, Ido not think that I was much 
the better, in a spiritual sense, for my attendance 
in the house of the Lord that morning. Some- 
how my vagrant thoughts were wholly beyond 
my control; and instead of soaring and fixing 
themselves duly upon things eternal above, they 
strayed persistently and ungovernably to things 
temporal below, 

Down, for instance, they wandered—downward 
to the gloom and mystery of the Tressillian 
vault, perhaps at that very moment, for 
aught we knew, the unhappy Miss Knowles 
might be gliding restlessly to and fro, sobbing 
and wringing her hands in the darkness, and—— 

Here, to my breathless amazement, my prayer 
book was suddenly jerked from my hold ; and 
before I had recovered from the shock of its 
disappearance, the little book was as abruptly 
thrust back into my hand, now opened at the 
proper place, 

“You wicked child!” whispered Mrs. Vasper 
—a viperine sort of hiss it was—" we are in the 
Psalms, Your book was open at ‘Prayers to be 
used at Sea!’” 

Instantly my spirit uprose in hot revolt— 
proud, unworthy, savage thoughts kindled and 
burned within my heart. Who was this Mrs, 


Vasper that she should presume to s ang 
behave to me in that harshly-authoritative, high- 

ed manner—to me, indeed, Hebe Fairburn, 
the daughter of Doreen Tressillian ; to: me who 
would one day be ‘a great heiress—yes! Julian 
himself had told me that—and who should by 
rights in time to come have been the chatelaine 
of Castlegrange ? 

Mrs. Vasper indeed! She was a pauper; @ 
nobody ; dependent for everything, ay, the very 
food she ate, the very clothes she wore, upon the 
generosity of my noble kinsman. She had 
neither money nor home of her own. She was a 
pale, drab, ugly wretch—and I hated her ! 

I looked at her with flushed cheeks and bright 
defiant eyes ; and then I deliberately found once 
more in my little book the “ Forms of Prayer to 
be used at Sea.” She might follow the Psalms 
if she chose ; I should keep my own book open 
just wherever and whenever I pleased. di 

I gripped it now with both small, quivering 
| bands. Let her snatch at it again if she dared— 
there should be a tussle for it, in church though 
we were, or my name was not Hebe Fairburn ! 

“You sinful, stubborn Jittle worm,” she 
breathed ; “you shall answ@& to me for this by- 
and-by |” 

The wilfullest, wickedest part of my nature 
was assuredly dominant just then. For I 
answered her out loud at once,— 

“T am not a worm, Mrs. Vasper, any more 
than you are. I don’t know what you mean.” 
Thus causing everybody near to turn and stare at 
us, and the curate to lose his place in confusion— 
which, for the time being, at any rate, silenced 
Mrs. Vasper. 

In consideration for his servants, it was Mr. 
Tressillian’s will that dinner on Sundays should 
be served at midday—a cold repast that gave 
comparatively little trouble to the cook and her 
maids of the kitchen. 

After church, when we strolled homeward 
through the cool quadrangle, lingering for a 
moment by the melancholy fountain, Mr. 





Christopherson, the young curate, accompanied 
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us, and went with us into the house ; it being an 
understood thing, I found, that the clergyman 
who came over from Lowbranch to officiate at 
Castlezrange should remain the guest of Mr. 
Tressillian until it was time for him to return to 
his own parish duties in the afternoon, 

Therefore as Mr. Christopherson was present 
at the dinner-table, Mrs, Vasper said nothing 
whatever then with reference to our skirmish in 
the chapel during the progress of the Psalms. 

She sat as mute as a mummy, so far as 
addressing a single word to me was concerned ; 
but she more than once thought fit to turn her 
pale stealthy glance on Mr, Christopherson, 
attacking him in her still way with dreadfully 
abstruse theological questions, which made the 
poor young man blush and writhe miserably in 
his chair, and I’m sure devoutly wish himself—or 
rather Mrs. Vasper—at Jericho! For it was 
painfully clear, even to me, that Mrs. Vasper knew 
a great deal more aboutall such dark matters 
than did young Mr. Christopherson himself— 
which was very bad for him, of course! 

He rose soon and said that he must go, Under 
cover of his departure I effected my own escape 
and took refuge with Selina Ann. 

About five o’clock that same afternoon, on 
returning from aramble with my maid in the 
forest, I was passing along a corridor which 
crossed the passage that led somewhat cir- 
cuitously to the rooms in the south side of the 
house, when a door close to me was opened, a 
curtain swept noiselessly aside, and Mrs, Vasper, 
quiet of mien as ever, barred the way. 

Nay, more. She took me by the fleshy part of 
os arm near the shoulder, and held me prisoner 
thus. 

“What is it you want?” I cried, shrinking 
from her, and in vain trying to free myself ; 
something of my old vague terror of the woman 
reviving on the spot, 

“You little infidel,” she said, with perfect 
serenity, “you refused in church to-day to read 
the morning Psalms with the rest of the congre- 
gation. So come now to my room and I will 
hear you read those for the evening.” Her voice 
all at once took a steely tone. ‘ Moreover, 
Hebe Fairburn, I require you to beg my pardon,” 
she said. 

I answered flatly ,— 

“That I will not. I will.do neither one nor 
the other. And you cannot make nie.” 

“You will come with me this instant, I say,” 
she replied unmoved ; “and read the evening 
Psalms, and beg my pardon.” 

“And I say I won't. I have done nothing 
wrong to beg your pardon for.” 

“You need not tell mea lie, Hebe Fairburn,” 

“Tdo not tell a lie. I hate you—that’s the 
truth, at all events. You are like a white rat 
‘with yellow teeth ; and I hate you; and now I 
have said it!” I cried, with passionate irrele- 
vancy. 

“Horrible child,” said Mrs, Vasper, turning, if 
possible, a shade or two paler than her ordivary 
lifeless tint, and with the curious flutter of the 
eyelids that was familiar enough to me now, 
“you will end badly, like your mother—it is in 
your blood ; I have prophesied it! This is the 
deplorable result of your up-bringing and educa- 
tion by Mrs. Joyce. I would to Heaven your 
early training hadpeen entrusted to me, Hebe 
Fairburn!” said “Mrs. Vasper, with a kind of 
grim piety that stirred my anger anew. 

“ And I thank Heaven it was not,” I answered, 
with an uncontrollable sob. 

“Lost little heathen! How dare yoy take 
Heaven’s name in vain!” cried Mrs. Vasper, her 
grip on my arm tightening like a claw. ‘‘ Come, 
no more of it. I starid no such nonsense from a 
child. Do you hear? You shall obey me.” So 
saying, she tried to remove me by brute force. 

I resisted with all my might. She pulled one 
way, I pulled another. 

“Let me go— you hurt me! Your nails have 
gone right into my arm, you horrid, spiteful old 
rat!” I screamed, reckless in my fear and rage, 
“Let me go! Let me go! I believe you are a 
witch. I believe you want to get me down your 
passage there and—and—and murder me !—yes, 
i do—I can see it all in your eyes!” 





Those reckless, wild words of mine possessed, 
seemingly, a magic influence that I myself was 
wholly ignorant of ; for Mrs. Vasper, with a kind 
of shuddering sigh, shook her head in mute 
horror at the mere suggestion, released me forth- 
with, affd fell quietly back with closed eyes and 
flickering eyelids against the corridor wall, 

I was so astonished at this unexpected turn in 
affairs that I did not at once take advantage of 
my recovered liberty ; but hesitated, and looked 
by accident beyond the collapsed and shuddering 
Mrs. Vasper and down that other and more 
winding passage towards which her back was 
then turned. 

There, to my further amazement indeed, I 
beheld a figure—the figure of a woman, another 
and a stranger woman who was advancing rapidly 
towards us ; a‘woman with loose gray hair hang- 
ing in lank waviness about her neck and shoulders, 
and an ashy yet a beautiful face all seamed with 
lines of suffering and pain—mental not bodily 
pain. 

Brief as was my sight of her, I yet caw this 
distinctly ; for she passed a tall side window that 
was aflame with the evening sunlight, and the 
sunlight poured slantwise in upon her as she 
came, 

She was dressed in black—long trailing gar- 
ments which swept the corridor floor—like the 
afflicted Miss Knowles herself; but there was no 
sign of disease or of repulsive disfigurement upon 
those beautiful suffering and most delicate 


features. As she drew nearer, she lifted her- 


hands with a weary gesture to her head, and 
thrust her fingers in amid the tresses of her loose 
gray hair. 

Mrs. Vasper’s quick ears had caught the sound 
of that advancing step, or else an extraordinarily 
keen instinct warned her that danger was in the 
air. 

In a trice she had regained her lost composure, 
sprung forward with the agility of the-rat I had 
likened her to, turned, pushed me fiercely aside, 
and, stretching her arms apart like a guide-post 
at cross-roads, blocked with her lean flat body 
the entrance to the passage in the south wing. 

“Go back!” she said, authoritatively —‘ go 
back; Iam coming to you immediately. You 
should not be here, and you know it. How dare 
you, Olivia ?” said Mrs. Vasper, sternly. 

“T heard the word murder,” answered a low, 
sad, wondering voice, “ Who spoke it? It was 
screamed out shrilly—it reached me—it struck 
my very heart! To my fancy—ah, woe is me! 
—it sounded, it came to me, like the wild accu- 
sing voice of Dor 2 

“Tt was the voice of the child you heard—her 
child—calling out ; she knew not what she was 
saying,” interrupted Mrs. Vasper coldly. “In 
her the mother lives again, ‘A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit ; neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit, By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ ” 

“Spare me—spare her! And is the child still 
here ? You told me, I remember, that she was 
leaving Castlegrange and going away to school,” 
said the pathetic voice in the passage entrance. 
* Ah, be pitiful for once—let me see her! She 
would not know me—there would be no harm,” 
it pleaded, in tones of bitter anguish. “In pity 
let me see her once—just once—Doreen’s own 
child! Ican bear it—oh, believe me, I will bear 
it—if—if only “4 

“No, no, no,” said Mrs, Vasper, harshly. “ It 
would be unwise ; the height of folly! Howecan 
you be so mad, Olivia? Go back!” 

Here, in my turn, I roughly pushed Mrs. 
Vasper aside, She was quite unprepared for the 
indignity, and, in the suddenness of the attack, 
lost her equipoise directly. Thus I stood re- 
vealed to the unknown gray-haired woman in 
black. I cared not what I did, or how heinous my 
behaviour might be counted, so long as i could 
thwart and madden Mrs. Vasper. 

“Tam here,” I said, “if you want to see me, 
I don’t know who you are. I wish I did. 








But my name is Hebe Fairburn, and I am the 
child of Doreen.” 

In a dazed, dumb, wonder-stricken way, with 
her beautiful dim worn eyes, the strange woman 
gazed at mé; clutched the roughened hair about 


her temples in handfuls as if she would so tear 
it from the scalp by its roots ; gasped as if the 
effort of breathing were torture ; shrieked 
hoarsely—‘ Doreen, Doreen!” and dropped to 
the floor, a black inanimate heap, with her dis- 
hevelled gray head lying prone upon her thin 
outstretched arms, there between Mrs, Vasper 
and me, 

“Tittle imp of sin and Satan!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Vasper, for once in her life incited to vulgar 
mundane fury—“ this is your doing! I had for- 
gotten you—forgotten you utterly! I thought 
ig had left us, Begone now this minute, or 


She raised a menacing hand ; I quailed from 
the imminent. blow ; and sobbing, trembling in 
every nerve, I fled headlong and blindly to my 
own room, where I discovered Selina Ann en- 
gaged in making everything tidy, and putting 
away the outdoor apparel I had worn to church 
in the morning. 

“ Why, mies, what’s the matter? What has 
happened?” eried she, ~~ 

I literally rushed at her, and tumbled into her 
arms, and on Selina Ann’s m I wept out in- 
coherently the story of the past quarter of an 
hourg je +i 

“Qh, f don’t really think) mies, for one 
minute, that Mrs. Vasper means to be bad- 
natured—you misjudge her, mayhap,” she said, 
in a comforting tone, when I was calmer. ‘ We 
all_of us foggy. she is such a nice, quiet, gentle- 
spoken lady ; I told you so, before, miss. She is 
 strict-like and religious, and knows the Proverbs 
of Solomon atid the Book of Ecclesiastes and 
part of Isaiah by heart, they say ; and I'll war- 
rant says her prayers as many times a day as 
Daniel. But she can’t help it, miss,” said 
Selina Ann, solemnly ; “religion’s in her nature ; 
and I bélieve she’d rather die twice over than not 
do her duty in that state of life unto which it has 
pleased Heaven to call her.” 

‘ All the same, I can’t bear her, Selina Ann ; 
and she can’t bear me. It’s the truth,” I said 
hopelessly. 

- “That’s a bad job, miss,” said Selina Ann, 
sympathetically. 

“Tf it were not for her I ¢hould be so happy at 
Castlegrange ; and I hope she'll die—I do, with 
all my heart !—before I come back from school to 
live here for good.” 

“Oh, dear !—t’t, t’, t’t ; now that is wicked,” 
said Selina Ann, shocked. 

“T don’t care. [I was never thought wicked or 
rebellious or proud or—or afiything nasty when 
I lived at Lea Cottage with Prudence Best and 
dear Mrs. Joyce ; and it is all the fault of that 
horrid Mrs. Vasper if Iam thought disagreeable 
and nasty at Castlegrange. And now,” I said, 
resolutely drying the last tear, “I shall go 
straightway and tell Mr, Tressillian all about it, 
and see what he says.” 

“T wouldn’t do that if I was you, Miss Hebe,” 
said Selina Ann, quietly. 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Tt would—it would only worry him,I’mcertain, 
miss, and do no good in the end. Men—gentlemen, 
I should say—always hate being bothered about 
trifles, and—and the squabbles and‘ bickerings of 
us women which sound to ’em so paltry and so 
mean —— There, misg1 do really beg your 
pardon ; but I daresay you- know what I’ve a 
mind to say, though I can’t exactly say it as I 
ought, or*as I should like, not being much of a 
scholar as schOlars are reckoned nowadays——” 

“No; I don’t quite know what you mean, 
Selina Ann; but I—I think I can guess,” I 
put in reflectively. “Still I feel sure of this; 
Mr. Tressillian himself cannot be aware that 
there is another person besides Miss Knowles 
living shut up in those rooms along with Mrs. 
Vasper in the south side of Castlegrange.” 

“Why, her you saw, Miss Hebe, was Miss 
Knowles o’ course,” said Selina Ann, staring ; and 
then she smiled indulgently—a broad, cheerful 
smile, as if compassionating my silly childish 
fancies. “ Why o’ course ‘twas Misa Knowles,” 
said she. 

But I answered her flatiy at once : 

“ Selina Ann, I do not believe it. The person 
was not Miss Knowles.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


“No,” I said slowly again—“I do not believe 
it. You told me yourself, Selina Ann, that Miss 
Knowles was dreadfully afflicted, and could 
aever show her face uncovered to anybody. This 
person I saw had a béautiful face, or indeed she 
must have had once, although it was so lined and 
gray—gray as her hair; and it was plain also, 
from what she said, that she knew all about Doris 
and Doreen—my mother and my Aunt Doris, I 
mean.” 

“Mrs, Vasper would naturally tell the poor 
lady everything she knew about the family—the 
cruel disappointment-like of the old Squire ; the 
burying-place under the chapel; and the sad 
death of the two beautiful twin young ladies,” 
said practical Selina Ann—“ if only to amuse her 
sometimes, and cheer her up, poor thing ! Being 
together alone so much as they are, and always 
a-seeing of each other so much as they do, and 
nobody else, why, they must talk about some- 
thing now and then, miss—they can’t help it. 
I'll warrant by this time Miss Knowles knows as 
much about Castlegrange as anybody—and who 
can be surprised ?’’ 

My faith in my own conviction, however, re- 
mained unshaken. I was sceptical still. 

“The weman with the wavy gray hair said 
that she wanted to see me—me, Hebe Fairburn,” 
I contended ; “and when I pushed Mrs. Vasper 
away, and she did see me, she shrieked and 
swooned and fell down with her face buried in 
her arms. Miss Knowles wouldn’t have done 
that. Why should she? Iam nothing to Mrs, 
Vasper’s niece,” ! 

“ There’s no telling,” said Selina Ann mysteri- 
gusly, ‘*I don’t deny as we have all thought, 
and indeed said often to one another, that Miss 
Knowles must be just a little bit”—my maid 
touched her forehead significantly—" here in her 
poor head, you know. And if that’s really the 
case with her, Miss Hebe, I don’t fancy that any- 
body with sense o’ their own ought to take much 
account of her vagaries o’ speech and acting, as 
you may say, when she’s perhaps a trifle flightier 
in her mind than common. But, depend upon it, 
miss, her aunt Mrs. Vasper knows just how to 
humour and quiet her, poor thing, whenever she 
is troubled with these odd freaks of fancy !” 

“Well, anyhow, I shall go and ask Mr. Tressil- 
lian’s opinion,” I said doggedly. ‘He ought to 
know about it ; and I mean to show him my arm 
too, Selina Ann ; there’s a blue mark on it where 
she pinched me.” 

“Now don’t, miss. I really wouldn’t,” said 
Selina Ann earnestly, “ Why, the little blue 
mark, if ’tis there still, won’t kill you ; and let’s 
hope ’twill be gone by to-morrow.” 

She was only Selina Aun Jobson, my waiting- 
maid ; a poor country girl, ignorant of many 
things ; all the same, it was not hard to discern 
that she had in her something of the nice feeling 
and delicate perceptions of the born gentle- 
woman, é 

“For I often think to myself,” she went on 
hurriedly, “that the master has real troubles 
enough of his own to bear, without anybody else’s 
little trivial ones being put tothe number. I 
have seen him look so sad and worn and worried 
sometimes, you wouldn’t believe! You know, 
Miss Hebe, there must be a great deal in this big 
house to worry him very much; and badly 
enough he must be in need of the long rest and 
holiday which he is very soon going to give him- 
self again, Mrs, Bell says, abroad in foreign lands. 
There is no real mistress, as you may say, Miss 
Hebe, here at Castlegrange ; Mr. Tressillian his 
own self, when he is here, with the help o’ Mr. 
Stone, looks into everything, arranges everything, 
manages everything, and thinks of everything 
and everybody about him. There never was a 
more unselfish gentleman—look for the next 
where you will, as father at home always says— 
and it would be a pity, now wouldn’t it, to go and 
worry him about nothing at all, or something 
that there was no rhyme or reason for, as 
the saying is? I’m sure, miss, Mrs, Vasper 
never meant to be spiteful; and I’m positive 
certain, too, that the strange lady you saw 
in the passage was only Miss Knowles her very 
own self after all! But, you see, you was in a bit 





of a temper, and was flustered and wrathful and 
upset-like over your angry words with Mrs. Vas- 
per, and thought you saw and heard all sorts of 
cur’ous things at the time. Wasn’t that it now ? 
I'll be bound it was, miss—for anger is a bad 
passion, and plays us queer tricks and blinds us 
terribly to the truth sometimes. There, you keep 
quiet, Miss Hebe, by the open window, and I'll 
run down and ask Mrs. Bell to let us have some 
tea together up here—shall I?—and some nice 
hot toasted cake, and watercress, and——” 

I flung my arms around her neck again, and 
hugged her as I used to hug Mrs. Joyce. 

“Selina Ann,” I said, half-laughing, half- 
crying—‘‘I see through you! I do believe you’re 
as fond of Mr, Tressillian as I am. Deny it if 
you can!” 

“ Heaven bless him, I shouldn’t wonder if I 
was, miss,” said she, with her simple honest 
smile, ‘I’d do anything I could to serve him or 
save him pain; for he’ve been so good to the 
dear ones at home, They all of ’em say Heaven 
bless him there !” 


€ * * * 


For the next two or three days I saw nothing 
of Mrs. Vasper ; Miss Knowles was ill, and could 
not be left alone. But I went about hither and 
thither a good deal with Mr. Tressillian, some- 
times walking with him in the forest, and some- 
times driving to the farms with him in the 
carriage ; and the absence of Mrs, Vasper at table 
in the oriel parlour certainly did not awaken in 
me the least regret. It was always a relief, in 
fact, to find her not there and to see her vacant 
chair. 

“Only a little while longer, and the holidays 
will be over, Hebe,” Julian said, with his melan- 
choly smile. “ But, cheer up, dear—remember 
they’ll come again some day.” 

On the Thursday, however, after the memorable 
Sunday, Mrs. Vasper and I met again. But she 
was as chillily unruffled in her manner as when 
I saw her first, and made no open reference to 
our hostilities of the past Sunday—only gave me 
indirectly to understand that I was the evil cause 
of her unfortunate niece’s relapse. 

Remembering what loyal Selina Ann had said 
with regard to the manifold worries which she 
believed Mr. Tressillian was called upon to endure, 
I had so far kept to myself that uncomfortable 
suspicion of mine—namely, that another woman 
besides Miss Knowles, perhaps another relative or 
pensioner of my kinsman Julian, lived there with 
Mrs. Vasper in the south wing. Seliaa Ann’s 
hazy explanation of the circumstance, her kindly 
meant suggestions on the matter notwithstanding, 
I somehow could not bring myself to believe that 
Miss Knowles and the once-beautiful but now 
haggard-featuied and gray-haired woman whom I 
had by chance seen in the corridor on Sunday, 
were one and the same individual. The dual 
personality was an impossibility. It was silly, I 
thought, to ask anyone to believe such a thing ! 
So when Mrs, Vasper threw out her hint as to 
my being the cause of Misg, Knowles’s renewed 
indisposition, I could not resist the temptation to 
say—Mr, Tressillian not being present at the 
time,— 

“J don’t believe I saw your niece on Sunday 
afternoon, It was somebody else.” 

Mrs. Vasper seemed all at once to grow drabbier 
in tint and stillier in mien than ever, and her 
eyelids flickered ominously, She put up her 
hands slowly to her narrow head and carefully 
pressed to her ears with her palms her flat dust- 
coloured bands of hair. Then she said, in her 
coldest, evenest voice : 

“You are a foolish, ill-tutored child, with an 
imagination naturally perverted. The circum- 
stances of your birth being borne in mind, the 
deplorable fact, perhaps, is not’ to be marvelled 
at. You don’t know what you saw. You don’t 
know what you say.” 

“T know what I think, though,” I answered. 
But I spoke in a spirit of pure malice; for I 
could no more then have expressed in plain speech 
what it was I actually did think concerning the 
apparition of that unhappy gray-haired woman in 
black, than I could have gone straightway at the 
moment up to Mrs, Vasper and kissed her lifeless- 
looking lips. 





“Ab, well; the day after to-morrow will be 
Saturday,” observed Mrs. Vasper, darkly. 

“TI know it—you need not remind me,” I 
sighed. 

“Tn my judgment, a good thing for Mr. Tres- 
sillian,” said Mrs. Vasper drily enigmatical, “and 
a doubtful one for Madame Adolphe.” 

“T don’t understand you,” I said anxiously, 
“Do—do you mean——” 

Here the door opened, and a servant came in to 
say that Miss Knowles’s bell had rung. As I had 
previously understood from Selina Ann, no Castle- 
grange domestic was ever free to enter the rooms 
of the south wing without the knowledge or the 
permission of Mrs. Vasper. In any case, in any 
circumstances, however, never had the afilicted 
Miss Knowles been reported as visible. 

Mrs. Vasper rose immediately. 

“ Think it over, little girl,” said she, her eyelids 
flickering until they nearly closed; “in time 
perhaps my meaning may dawn upon you.” 

And with her noiseless, gliding motion, she 
followed the messenger from the oriel parlour. 

Did she, I wondered, mean to convey that Mr. 
Tressillian would be glad to be rid of me? If so, 
I rejected the insinuation with scorn—a fig for 
it! My kinsman Julian, indeed, had said more 
than once that I was like my mother Doreen, and 
that he liked to have me with him at Castle- 
grange. Far from his being glad to see me go, [ 
believed from the bottom of my heart that he 
would be quite sorry, as sorry indeed as I should 
be myself, when the near Saturday actually 
arrived which should find me journeying to Bath 
and the academy of Madame Adolphe. That 
Mrs, Vasper herself would be delighted to see the 
back of me—ah, that I never doubted for a 
moment ! ; 

On the Friday evening, after dinner, I took out 
a story-book to the forsaken lilied fountain in the 
quadrangle and sat there on the mossy rim of it 
and tried to read.° 

But I could not—my attention wandered from 
the open page. It was my last evening at Castle- 
grange ; and I felt very sad and lonely in think- 
ing of the new change in my life which the 
morrow would inevitably bring forth. ... 

My dear young mother, I mused, had loved the 
old fountain in its brighter days... . perhaps 
her sad ghost—who could tell ?!—was with me 
even now in the falling twilight . . 

I looked timidly, half-fearfully, around the 
quiet courtyard, and. then saw Julian Tressillian 
coming through the cloisters laden with an armful 
of sweet fresh roses—crimson, chocolate, blood- 
red, pale-pink, yellow, and white. Their combined 
fragrance was ineffably beautiful—an unearthly, 
far-spreading sweetness almost too powerful to be 
borne without tears. He started perceptibly 
on discovering my whereabouts, and caid,— 

“ Hebe ; you, is it ’—dreaming of school 
and Madame Adolphe in the dusk ; are you ?” 

“ Yes, I was thinking of Madame Adolphe, and 
—and of other things as well,” I admitted rather 
heavily. 

“Cheer up, dear,” said he, in his gentle way. 
“ Coming evils are never so bad as they seem. 
am going down into the crypt with these 
flowers,” he added, wistfully. ‘“ Will you 
come ?”” 

I shrank back, trembling a little. 

“ T—I would rather not,” 

Julian smiled faintly. 

“No? Very well—better so perhaps. 
not see you again this evening, dear. 
night!” 

He went limping away with the roses ; he was 
gone ; but the scent of them remained, was still 
heavy on the air ; and I found myself alone again 
by the quiet old fountain. 

Presently I heard the chapel door clang-to in 
the cloisters ; and then I cried softly to myself 
for a little while, and wished after all that I had 
gone with Julian, 

~ 


I may 
Good- 


* + * 


On that last night of my visit to Castlegrange 
I slept ill, fitfully, awaking with a nervous jump 
as the clock in my room struck one. 

Hark! Could it be? Yes! There again was 
the distant rumbling of the organ—the organ 
unmistakably, I knew it now—in the barons’ hall ; 
the muffled chords growing and swelling into the 
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wild far-reaching strains of the martial music I 
had heard, or fancied I had heard, before. But 
this time I was wide awake and knew that it could 
be no dream ; and, with my hands pressed hard 
upon the pillows behind me, I sat up and listened, 
scarcely drawing breath. 

The mighty rumbling and muffled roaring 
went on ; the very flooring of my room vibrated 
with the sound. But presently the grand strains 
of the organ changed ; the stormy battle music 
died away into a plaintive ‘minor key ; changed 
softly again ; and soon I distinguished the first 
familiar notes of the ineffably lovely “ Printems ” 
Song without Words, with its piercing melody, 
its rippling bursts of gladness, its wild sweet 
laughter, its indescribable tones of suffering and 
joy ! 

Then again, as before, ringing out above that 
midnight music, I heard the forlorn cry of a 
human voice—shrill wai) after wail, prolonged 
like the banshee’s cry ; heart-rending shrieks of 
lamentation and woe, fearful to hear! What 
could they be? What could they mean? With a 
sob of fear [ slid down into my bed and drew up 
the bed-clothes well over my head. Nay, more, 
I clapped my hands over my ears ; but it was of 
no use; the floor of my room still trembled as 
if from earthquake—the shrieks and the sound 
of the organ still made themselves heard, in 
spite of all my efforts to shut them out. 

What a strange, ghostly old house was this 
Castlegrange! Verily it seemed full of sorrow 
and of mystery, and shadows left by the past ! 


The morning, my “last morning” at Castle- 
grange, as usual brought Selina Ann to my bed- 
side ; and now, so to exprees it, feeling sure of 
my ground, I told her what I had heard in the 
night just gone. I was astonished, however, to 
find that my maid showed not the least surprise. 

“Oh, no, Miss Hebe, you wasn’t dreaming,” 
said she, in her ordinary well-behaved manner. 
“We often hear the organ at night, even in the 
women-servants’ quarters, ever so far away. It’s 
the master—and you know how good-natured 
and kind he is to everybody—playing to Miss 
Knowles. You see, she has walking fits, some- 
times ; nervous brain attacks, Mrs. Bell calls ’em ; 
and can’t sleep in her bed ; and beautiful, grand 
music, like what Mr. Tressillian plays on the 
organ, is about the only thing that soothes her and 
relieves her complaint. Then, if he is at home, 
Mrs. Vasper goes and tells the Squire what the 
trouble is, and says she'll blow the bellows if 
he’ll kindly play. And he always does, miss, 
o’ course, he never refuses, for that wouldn’t be 
like him ; and Mrs. Bell told Mr. Danvers only 
the other day——” 

“ And does Miss Knowles walk about the barons’ 
hall and listen to the organ with her face 
uncovered ? Because, if so, Mr. Tressillian him- 
self must see her quite well then, mustn’t he ?” 
I put in with eager curiosity, having digested as 
well as I could these somewhat singular and 
sketchy addenda to the story of Miss Knowles— 
“and I thought that nobody except Mrs. Vasper 
ever saw—— ” 

“ Ah, that I can’t tell you, Miss Hebe. The 
servants at that time o’ night are all abed, tired, 
and most of ’em asleep. We don’t sit up so late 
as the master and Mrs. Vasper,” declared Selina 
Ann, simply. 

“But what does she shriek and cry out in that 
horrible way for ?” I not unnaturally inquired. 

Selina Ann smiled on me indulgently. 

“T don’t think anybody at Castlegrange ever 
heard shrieks and cries but you, miss,” said she. 

“Oh, but I did—I really did!” I affirmed. 
* Don’t you believe it, then?” 

“T believe you are a very fanciful young lady, 
Miss Hebe ; I don’t recollect ever coming nigh 
such another in all my born days,” Selina Ann 
answered, with a grave simplicity and an honest 
stare which spoke for themselves, 

It was quite plain then, that she, at any rate, 
knew nothing of those piteous wailing sounds 
which rang out so distinctly, clarion clear, above 
the mighty tones of the organ in the gallery— 
had never heard them herself. Well, it would 
be vain to try to convince her, I knew. Miss 
Knowles was an enigma beyond my young com- 
prehension, 


“And it is the walking about to the time of 
the music, you say, Selina Ann, that cures her 
restlessness and gives her relief?” I observed, 
thoughtfully, “Oh, it is very strange — very 
strange indeed !” 

But remembering the humble loyalty of my 
waiting-maid in the interests of her master the 
Squire, I meutioned nothing to Selina Ann of 
my fixed intention to speak to Mr. Tressillian, 
when I should join him at breakfast by-and-by, 
and to ask him for an explanation of those dis- 
quieting shrieks and cries—because, of course, 
she would only attempt to dissuade me. 

But when I went down and met him in the 
oriel parlour, I perceived at once that he was in 
one of his most depressed and silent’ moods— 
seemed altogether indeed so melancholy and 
preoccupied that I could not find the courage, 
though I tried once or twice, to speak to him 
upon the subject which was just then dominant 
in my mind. 

It was one of those never-reckoned-upon, in- 
auspicious moments, heavy with blight and dis- 
appointment, which, alas, are so frequent in the 
affairs of life! So the matter passed—the oppor- 
tunity was gone; and years of separation and 
change went by before Julian Tressillian learned 
and understood all that had been stirring in my 
thoughts that morning ! 


(To be continued.) ~ 








THE SQUIRE'S SON. 


CHAPTER XX. 


To return now to The Dale and miserable 
Squire Darrell 

He remained talking for a little while with 
Captain Dartmouth, both taking Grace’s consent 
to the marriage as a matter of course, in exactly. 
the same way as the Squire had reckoned upon 
Hugh’s tame submission in the other miserable 


case. , 

Then the captain, saying that he would go 
and look at some hay which the Squire was 
anxious about, left the room and went down- 
stairs. 

In the hall he met Mrs. Lucas. She courtesied 
as he passed her, and he turned to ask her if she 
had seen Grace. 

“No, Mr. Reginald,” replied Mrs. Lucas, “I 
haven’t seen her since she went out this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh,” said the captain. “She is staying at 
the Warren, I suppose,” and putting on his hat 
he went out. 

He wanted a little quiet time to think over the 
last move he had made and to plan the next, 
so walked round the farm and lounged about 
the stables, apparently to look at the horses 
and smoke his cigar, but really thinking hard. 

He was out till dinner—to which he came down 
dressed more carefully than usual, a flower from 
the conservatory in his well-cut coat, a nicely 
toned smile on his good-looking, high-bred face. 

The Squire hobbled down—he said he couldn’t 
sleep if he didn’t take his cut of beef and glass 
of wine in the dining room—and Mrs. Lucas was 
only waiting for the appearance of Miss Grace to 
send up the dinner. 

Reginald looked at his watch. 

“ What is the time ?” growled the Squire. 

“A quarter past seven,” replied the captain. 
“Grace is late.” 

“ Yes,” snarled the Squire, “‘ and the fish will 
be spoilt, Ugh! if there is anything I hate it is 
to have my dinner spoilt: it’s the only meal I 
enjoy. She’s always late. Here, James, go and 
ask Mrs, Lucas if she knows where Miss Grace is, 

and look sharp.” 

The man flew before the captain could put in— 

‘She is over at the Warren, I think, sir. She 
will miost likely stay to dine there.” 

“Then why the fiend can’t she send word ?” 





growled the Squire. ‘Ring that bell, Reginald, 
will you? I won’t wait any longer for her.” 


Dinner was. brought up, and the Squire 
worried himself into a bad temper. 

Reginald Dartmouth set himself to work to 
dispél it, and after a deal of talking about the 
estate and the crops, succeeded. 

Dinner was finished without further mention 
of Grace, and the Squire sauk into his dozing- 


The captain lit a cigar, and threw himself down 
upon the sofa, considering whether he should 
take horse and gallop over to the Warren, or send 
the basket chaise to bring back the wilful girl. 
Presently the Squire woke. The room, lit by 
the fire only, was nearly dark. 

“Grace!” he cried, with a start, looking round 
the room anxiously, 

“She has not come back yet,” said Reginald. 
“T am just going for her.” 

“Not come back!” said the Squire. ‘ Con- 
found her, I was dreaming of her, I think. It’s 
miserable dreaming—you always dream something 
confounded unpleasant and disagreeable. It’s 
very late. Take the brougham, Reginald, she’l! 
catch cold else,” he growled. 

“Very well, sir,” said the captain, and ringing 
the bell he told James to get the carriage ready. 
“I should have gone before,” he said, with a 
smile that was meant to be tenderly affectionate, 
“ but Grace does not like to be interfered with, 
and I study her whims as muchasI can. I know 
she is safe.” 

“Safe enough,” growled the Squire, “ but she 
ought to be home ; it’s late.” 

The captain nodded acquiescingty, stroked his 
moustache, left the room, and the Squire caught 
the sound of the retreating brougham wheels. 

In a very little while he heard them again, 
returning, and preparing himself for a scene, 
worked himself up into the proper pitch of 
irritability and ill temper, 

The captain entered the hall, and stood asking 
Mra. Lucas some questions. 

The Squire not hear Grace’s voice nor 
her tread, and faced round toward the door. 

It opened and the captain entered, his hat in 
his hand, his face calm as usual, but with a 
slightly puzzled look in his eyes. 

The Squire looked up questioningly. 

“ Grace is not at the Warren,” said the captain 
quietly. 

The Squire changed colour. 

“Not at the Warren!” he repeated, half 
angrily, half fearfully. ‘Then where the fiend 
is she ?” 

The captain came up to the table and sank 
into a chair, his hat in his hand still. 

“I cannot conceive,” he said, musingly. 

The Squire started to his feet. 

“ Zounds, sir!” he said, his gout dispelled by 
his fright and indignation. ‘“ You take it won- 
derfully cool. Not at the Warren! then where 
the deuce is the girl, I ask? Not at the 
Warren, then where has she gone? Hi, Mrs. 
Lucas, James, confound you all, where have 
you got to——” 

Mrs, Lucas came panting in; James and one 
or two of the other servants followed. 4 

The Squire, leaning heavily on his stick, 
turned to them, his face white with fear, and 
crimson with passion in turns. 

“Who saw Miss Grace last?” he asked, 
tremblingly, “‘ who saw her last I say? Can't 
some of you answer ?” 

“T—I saw Miss Grace going across the fields 
this morning, sir,” quivered James, ° 

“ This morning, you idiot !” snarled the Squire. 
“What do I want to know about this morning! 
To-night, to-night—who saw her last to-night !” 

No one it seemed had seen her since James. 

The Squire — across the room. 4 

“Bring me m t,” he said, in a low voice, 
so different to the one in which he had before 
spoken that Mrs. Lucas trembled. Ee 

“Oh, you won’t go and face the night air, 
sir?” she ventured to stammer out. 

But the fiery old man was determined. 

“Bring me my hat,” he said. “I'll face the 
fiery fiend to bring my lass back.” 

The captain, who had been standing, rather 
pale and agitated—but making no effort to 
institute the search save by looking at his watch 





—here interposed : 
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“TI have ordered my horse, sir,” he said, 
quietly, but in a low voice. “It will be round 
in another minute. I will scour the country 
completely, and find Grace—never fear. There 
is no occasion for you to increase your illness 
by going into the cold air.” 

“Confound the cold air!” shouted the Squire. 
“Let me pass.” And he stamped out into the 
hall and down the stone steps. 

The brougham was waiting. A man held the 
door open. 

“Drive to the Warren as fast as the brutes 
will go,” said the Squire, and sank back with a 


The captain came to the door, His horse was 
just then brought up. 

“T shall ae for the station,” he said, hur- 
riedly. “If I don’t hear of her there—but I am 
sure I shall—I will send back a message and go 
on to London. She would be sure to go there, if 
she has run away !” 

“What else can she have done?” asked the 
Squire, with a look of dread on his face. 

The captain shook his head. 

“T cannot say, sir. Good-bye,” he said. 

As the carriage dashed off he sprang into the 
saddle. 

ights were gleaming at the upper windows of 
the Warren, and a flash of hope darted through 
the old man’s heart. 

“She’s come back ; they’ve found her!” he 
muttered and felt relieved. 

But as the door opened, and he saw Rebecca 
standing waiting with an anxious, pale face, his 
heart sank again, and he groaned. 

“Help me out,” he said; and they gave him 
their arms. 

Without a word, he stamped after Rebecca, 
who looked terribly anxious, into the drawing- 
room. 

He sank into a chair, breathing hard, and 
Rebecea stood before him. 

“ Have you not found her?” she asked. 

“No,” groaned the Squire. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” said Rebecca, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘ Where is the poor darling this 
bitter night? Oh, Grace!” 

The Squire knocked his stick. 

“Bitter night ?” he growled, in agony, as if 
the words had added afresh pang. ‘“ What has 
the night got todo with it? She’s gone—run 
away, the helpless, wilful idiot ; and one night's 
as good as another.” 

Rebecca lifted her face with a startled look. 

“ Run away ?” she murmured, faintly. ‘‘ What 
should she run away for ?” 

“How do I know?” answered the Squire. 
“Heaven only knows; I don’t. No one could 
have loved the wicked girl better than I did. 
Run away, too!” 

It was a bitter meee, and it unmanned him. 
That a Darrell—a girl—should run away from 
the Dale was a terrible blow to the old man’s 
pride as well as his affection. 

“Run away, and Heaven knows what for. This 
morning she was as happy as a lark, as blithe 
and gay as a girl could be. Rebecca, what on 
pce can have driven her from home? Is she 

“Mad!” repeated Rebecca. “No! But she 
was unhappy,” she murmured, nervously, with 
a fresh burst of tears. “ Poor, poor Grace. She 
was crying yesterday.” 

The Squire was literally speechless with horror 
and Gning |” be" : ae 

ing!” he repeated, clutching his stick, 
“ What for '” oie 

Rebecca did not answer. The old man’s fury 
seemed to madden him. 

“Fiends and furies!” he roared. “ Are all 
the Darrells going mad? Here’s Hugh, my own 
son, pampered and petted like a prince, and 
starts off Heaven knows where. He mad. 
Then eomes this girl—as good a girl, , for a 
touch of wilfulness, as one need see. Why, 
runs away—runs away. I’m almost distracted 
with the pair of them. They’ve brought my grey 
hairs in sorrow to the grave.” 

Pouring out this incoherent tirade he sank on 
the chair, from which he had 1isen, and hid his 
face in his hands, 





Rebecca sat rocking herself, crying still, but 
speechless, 

Presently the Squire rose, and, putting on his 
hat, said, with a vicious knock of his stick upon 
.the carpet,— 

“ Rebecca Goodman, I’ve known your father 
and your folks for many years, and I’ve almost 
looked upon you as my own; but I can’t thank 
you for standing by and seeing my lass unhappy 
and keeping it from me.” 

Rebecca flushed. 

“T—I—could not tell you, Squire,” she 
sobbed. 

* Couldn’t tell me, and for why?” roared the 
Squire i “Because it wouldn’t bear the 
telling—some foolish, finicking, schoolgirl non- 
sense that "ud ought to be chided out on her, 
Couldn’t tell me? There was naught to tell, 
woman. The girl was happy enough up at the 
Dale, and would ’a been happier if the fiend as 
— that idiot Hugh hadn’t seized her too. 

ere am I nearly at my last home, reckoning and 
planning for her happiness—ay, planning,” he 
repeated, as Rebecca looked up with a sudden 
flush upon her face—“ ay, planning for her happi- 
ness, Only to-day Regy and I were speaking 
of the happy time to come, when they two 
poser be master and mistress at the Dale, and I 
cow See 

He was not allowed to go farther. 

The little woman suddenly sprang to her feet 
and confronted him, her eyes all ablaze,: her face 
white but strangely resolute. 

Timid, nerveless Rebecca was suddenly fired 
with a most fearful courage. Her love for both 
Hugh and G@ bestowed it upon her. 

“You planning, plotting for her happiness ! ” 
she repeated, looking at him with withering 
scorn, “Oh, it is you who are cruel, it is you who 
are mad. You plan for their happiness? I tell 
you you have planned and brought about trouble 
and sorrow both for Hugh and Grace. Oh, Hugh, 
Hugh, my poor lad, how bitterly do I repent my 
folly ; ay, and my paltry gold when I think of 
you »” 


She rang this out with the impetuosity of an- 
guish, then turned fiercely upon the Squire again. 

“You look astonished,” she said, vehemently. 
“ You think I badn’t the courage to tell you how 
you’ve wronged both them and me! But I have 
~—I have—my poor Grace’s fate has lent me 
strength. I'll tell you to-night the whole secret 
of the misery that haunts the Dale. You are the 
cause of it. No one dare say nay to the Squire of 
the Dale. He’s kivg in this land, and he thought to 
break and bend his own son as he did everyone 
else. You wanted Hugh to marry me ; oh, shame 
—shame !”—her face crimsoned, but she seemed 
forgetful of everything—more especially of her- 

. “You wanted him to marry the Warren 
and the Warren gold, you did—and you would 
have forced the poor boy to come to me with a 
falsehood in his mouth, which you thought I 
should be foolish enough to believe. You were 
wrong, Squire—wrong, wrong—a thousand times 
wrong. I would not have bought the dear lad— 
no, though I loved him. I would not have 
wronged him as you did him and me. He went 
—he would not he the fortune-hunter, he would 
rather leave his old home, and the bad, evil-tem- 

man whom he called father, and wander an 
outcast on the face of the earth.” 

Here, broken down by the reflection, Rebecca 
sank into the chair and hid her face in her 
hands. 

The Squire, white as death, opened his mouth, 
but before he could speak she went on,— 

“Not a word—not a word! I will not hear a 
word until I have cleared my mind. Hugh gone ! 
What next? This girl—poor darling Grace— 
came, She was rough, but true ; not smooth and 
lady enough for the Dale, forsooth! She must 
be broken to harness, and taught fine waye—nay, 
more, she must be sold, ay, sold poor child, to a 
fine London gentleman with a smooth tongue and 
a false face for — you or I know. Ay, sold, 
whether she would or she would not. Sold be- 
cause the Squire of Dale had been talked over 
and cozened by the silky tongue of a serpent- 
faced fortune-hunter.” 

The Squire breathed : 

“ Fortune-hunter ?” 





“Ay, fortune-hunter,” repeated Rebecca, 
“You know I am right. How often did Captain 
Dartmouth come to the Dale while Hugh was 
alive and at home? But he comes fast enough 
when a poor, weak, innocent girl is to be sold— 
comes with his smooth face and double smile to 
cheat you and snare her. But Grace would not 
be snared. She read him, poor girl, she read his 
cunning, money-hunting nature, and here, on her 
knees, beside this chair, she sobbed her heart out 
and told me she hated and feared him.” 

Breathless and exhausted, the brave little 
woman sank into the chair, and hid her face 
in her hands. : 

The Squire, trembling like a leaf, either with 
passion or emotion, made a step towards the 
door, then, leaning heavily upon his stick, he 
turned and looked at the woman who had 
told him such bitter truths, and limped out, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tuer helped the Squire into his brougham and 
the coachman drove back to the Dale. 

Mrs, Lucas, when she came with tearful face 
to the door to help him up the steps, started 
with consternation, 

He looked woefully aged and wan. 

“ Ah, sir,” said she, ‘I knew as the night air 
’ud do you harm. How ill you do look—oh, 
dear me, ch, dear me.” 

The Squire said never a word, he seemed 
scarcely to hear her, and climbed up the huge 
stair steps, still helped by her and the footman, 
in solemn silence. 

He would not go to bed, he said, and they got 
him into the old oak chair and left him a 
at the fire, and leaning on his stick, with clas 
hands that still trembled and quivered, 

At day-break a messenger rode up post haste 
and delivered a note. 

It contained but a few lines, saying that the 
search had been unsuccessful as yet, but that 
Captain Dartmouth had gone on to London. 

The Squire read the note over two or three 
times, and then threw it on the fire. 

Something had whispered to him that Grace 
would not be found. } 

Two days passed, and Mr. Darrell grew ill— 
very fil indeed—taking to his bed and refusing 
his meals. 

Mrs. Lucas was seriously alarmed and would 
have sent for the doctor, but the Squire would 
not allow her, threatening the most painful 
things if he were worried and badgered. 

He wanted to be let alone, and he would be or 
he’d know the reason why, so the poor old lady 
had to content herself with fretting and pining 
and longing for the captain’s return. fH 

On the third day that individual was on his 
way back. 

As he walked his foam-covered horse up the 
hill that led to the Dale, his frowning, cloudy face 
bespoke the failure of his search. 

The captain's heart was dark and heavy, and, 
as there was no one in that dusky light to see it, 
his face for ence was the true index of his soul. 

He had not found Grace, and all his plots and 
schemes were torn to shreds and given to the 
winds by her disappearance. 4 

Mrs. Lucas met him at the door with upraised 

and an anxious, tear-dimmed face. 

“Oh, captain, haven’t you got Miss Grace?” 
she asked, with her apron to her eyes. 

“No,” said the captain, almost rudely. 
“ Where is the Squire?” 

“Til a-bed, sir,” said Mrs. Lucas. “ He's been 
dreadful bad ever since you went. Something 
upset him at Miss Rebecca's, or the cold night air, 
I suppose, for he was took ill directly he came 
home, and has been upstairs ever since.” 

The captain looked thoughtful and walked into 
the drawing-room. 

“ T will go to him at once,” he said. 

Mrs, Lucas led the way with the candle, and 
the captain, splashed and travel-stained as he was 
went into the Squire’s room. 

When he came to the bed and looked down at 
the wan, wrinkled face he almost started. 

It was not only wan but drawn and hollow with 
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that faded look which is the faint shadow thrown 
by the wings of the angel of death. 

“ Well, Reginald,” said the Squire, looking up 
with a deadened, hopeless look as if knowing that 
the search had been futile, “ you’ve come 
back ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the captain, sinking into a chair 
beside the bed and looking at the old man’s face 
keenly. “ Yes, sir, and I’m sorry to find you so 
unwell.” 

“Ay, ay!” said the old man, monotonously. 
“And it were all no good, lad, You haven’t 
brought her back ?” 

“No, sir,” said the captain, with a heavy sigh 
and a savage light in his eyes that the Squire 
could not see. “No, sir. I have hunted far and 
near and left no stone unturned, but all in vain, 
all in vain, She has gone—gore.” , 

The Squire groaned. 

“My poor lass, my poor lass,” he ‘said, faintly. 
* And you, Reg—you feel it I don’t doubt, lad.” 

“T do, sir, I do, sir, more than I can say,” and 
he sighed again. 

“ Poor lad,” said the Squire, “ And there was 
no trace of her, Reg—no sign ?” 

The captain shook his head. 

“No, sir,” he replied, moodily. “It is all a 
mystery to me. First, why she ran away, and 
secondly, where she can have flown to. I caused 
inquiries to be made everywhere, at the largest 
railway stations, and at all ports and docks, but 
all in vain. It was sad, heartbreaking work, sir, 
heartbreaking, Once I thought I had got scent 
and followed it up—nay, went out of my course, 
but it turned out to be a boy instead of a girl— 
: boy, something like Grace in appearance, but a 

oy. F 

The Squire closed his eyes. He seemed very 
weak and only half conscious, as if the blow had 
been followed by some sort of paralytic fit in a 
mild form. 

“ Ay, ay,” he said, “ poor lass! I've seen her 
for the last time, Reg, for the last time !” 

The captain roused himeelf. 

“Don’t say that, sir,” he said. ‘“ We can still 
try to find her; you are ill at present. Iam 
going to send for the docter ; he ought to have 
been here before.” 

* No, no,” said the Squire, “I want no doctor, 
Reg, I'll be better in a day or two ; it’s been a 
bitter blow for me, but I'll get over it, I 
suppose,” 

“You must see the doctor, sir,” said the cap- 
tain, and he left the room. 

In half an hour he was beside the Squire’s 
bed again waiting for the doctor. 

Even in that little time there had been a 
slight change for the worse, and the” Squire 
looked more wan and spiritless, 

Presently the doctor came. 

He was a short, fussy little man. With quiet 
yet restless, fidgety steps he approached the bed 
and looked at the Squire, then turned to the 
captain. 

“Captain Dartmouth,” he said, in a whisper. 

Reginald Dartmouth bowed. 

“ He is asleep,” he said, in a low voice. 

“How long has he been asleep?” asked Mr. 
Todly. 

* Half an hour,” answered Reginald. 

The old doctor bent down and listened to his 
patient’s breathing and felt his pulse. Then he 
looked up and shook his head. 

Reginald led the way to the dressing-room. 

_ aaa he said, ‘ what do you think of him, 
fir 

The doctor shook his head. 

“ Very serious,” he said, “Mr. Darrell has 
had a shock, I might almost say .a fit. I ought 
to have been sent for before.” 

It is true,” said the Captain, gravely. “I 
have only just returned from London, where I 
have been staying for a day or two. He was 
quite well when I left—that is, as well as he 
usually is, and the change seemed so great that 
Isent for you without an hour’s delay.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” returned the little 
man. “I ought to have been here before. I 
don’t like the look of it at all.” 

“You think it is serious ?” asked the Captain, 
with an anxiety he tried in vain to conceal. 

“The Squire is an old man—an 1d man—and 








has lived—ahem !—well, rather an exciteable 
life,” replied the old doctor, guardedly. 

The Captain nodded thoughtfully. 

“There has been some shock—some great 
shock. There was one a little while ago—ahem ! 


-| —you understand me !—connected with the un- 


fortunate business respecting Mr. Hugh. I 
warned the Squire then, I told him that I 
would not answer for the consequences of another 
such strain. But, ah, my dear young sir, 
patients always make light of doctors’ warnings, 
and only remember them whenit is too late.” 

Then he took a pinch of snuff complacently, 
and toddled back to the bed. 


After a few minutes he came back, and, going 
up to the captain, who was standing by the 
mantelshelf, gazing thoughtfully at the fire, he 
said : 

“Tf I might suggest—ahem !—I think it would 
be as well if Miss Darrell were to be near. You 
understand ?” 

Reginald Dartmouth turned almost savagely. 

“Miss Darrell is in London,” he said. "If 
any nursing is required I will do it.” 

The doctor bowed, 

‘* Very.good,” he said, “so that I can have 
some one on whom I can rely,” 

Reginald Dartmouth followed him out of the 
room, and they stood beside the bed again. 

The oldman was still sleeping, the vacant look 
upon his face prominent and marked. 

The doctor stayed watching for about half-an- 
hour, then saying he would hasten home to make 
up some medicine, he left the Squire to the care 
of Reginald Dartmouth, . 

The captain waited until the door had closed 
and the brougham had rolled away, and then 
bent his head down to the quiet one of the old 
man, 

He listened to the short, irregular breathing 
for a minute or so, with a deep frown upon his 
face and his lips shut tightly. 

“Asleep!” he muttered, and, with stealthy 
tread, made his way round to the door of the 
next room. 


It was a small one, and served the purpose of a 
dressing-room, though the Squire had seldom 
used it in that capacity. 

Pausing a moment at the door to look back at 
the bed, Reginald Dartmouth crept on tiptoes to 
a large safe that stood in the corner, and, shading 
the candle with his hand, knelt down to try the 
handle, 

_ “Locked!” he muttered. “ Now where are the 
keys ?”” ; 

He looked round the room carefully, trying to 
fix on the most likely place in which to search 
for them. 

On the table stood an inkstand and a few 
sheets of paper lying on the blotting-pad. 

He took up the blotting-pad and examined the 
marks upon it with minute scrutiny, but could 
decipher nothing. 

Then he resumed his search for the keys, noise- 
lessly opening the drawers of the table, and care- 
fully turning over the bundles of papers and con- 
fusion of odds and ends. 

Then he searched the pockets of a dressing: 
gown, and carefully turned out the contents gf a 
small cabinet, 

“They must be in the other room,” he mut- 
tered, anxiously. 

And he stole back to the bed-room. 

Satisfying himself that the old man was still 
sleeping he continued his search. 

But the wished-for keys were nowhere to be 
found, though he looked for them in every likely 
place, not scrupling to turn out the pockets of the 
clothes in the wardrobe-as he had done those in 
the dressing-room, 

Then, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, 
he crept back to the bed and stood with dark, 
frowning face, looking down upon the still vacant: 
one lying on the pillow. 

What was to be done ?- He must have the keys. 
Within that safe lay the old man’s will. He must 
have the keys, 

Suddenty an idea struck him, and he laid his 
hand upon the pillow. 

Yes, they were there. -He could feel them. 

They were there ; but how was heto get them ? 





The slightest movement of the pillow might 
awaken the-old nan and render him suspicious. 

And yet, stilling the beating of his heart, ‘for 
it throbbed with the excitement of the situation, 
Reginald slid his hand quietly and slowly behind 
the old man’s head, and felt the suspicious keys. 

At the moment his fingers touched them the 
old man opened his eyes. 

“Reg!” he said, faintly, with a startled look, 
“ what is the matter ?” 

“T am trying to lift your head a little higher, 
sir,” said Reginald Dartmouth, “Do you feelaty 
better ?” 

But the old man, after staring vacantly at him 
for a moment, clesed his eyes again. 

Reginald Dartmouth, with the keys safe in his 
grasp, smiled sardonically. 

It had been a narrow escape. He waited pa- 
tiently for a few moments, then crept into the 
dressing-room. 

He knelt down to the safe and inserted the 
key, but before he could turn it, a ery from the 
next room disturbed him, and brought him 
back. 

The old man was half up in the bed, his face 
drawn and anxious, his eyes glaring round the 


room. 

“ Reginald—Reginald ! ” he gasped, as the cap- 
tain came up to the bed with a look of solicitude 
on his face. “ I—I—have had a dream.” 

“ A dream, sir ?”. said the captain, soothingly. 

“ Ay, ay!” returned the Squire, sinking back 
to the pillow. “A dream, Reg—a dream. Ay, 
only a dream, though !” 

Anxious to humour him back to sleep again, the 
captain eat down beside the bed, the keys still ‘in 
his hand. 

“ A dream, sir, was it?” he eaid, in a low voice. 
“ Not a disagreeable one, I hope ?” 

“No, no,” moaned the old man, “no, no I 
dreamed Reg, that Hugh was alive and back at 
the Dale again. He and Grace—alive—and— 
and——” 

Here his eyes closed again, and he seemed to 
have fallen into the old stupor. 

Reginald Dartmouth was all on fire. - 

The time was flying with the wings of lightning. 
The doctor would return; Mrs. Lucas, whom he 
had sent to lie down for a little while, would be 
up and in and out the room; he would get no 
chance to see the will ! 

Again he bent down to listen. 

The old man seemed asleep—he would venture 
now. 

Once more stealing towards the door, he cast a 
look back, and at that moment the old man started 
up with a look of horror upon his face, pushing 
the hair from his brow with one hand, clutching 
the bed-clothes with the other. 

“What have I done? What haveI done?” he 
gasped, as Reginald Dartmouth came back to the 
bed. “ What have I done {—robbed my lad of his 
own—his own, Reg, give me—my—keys—they 
—they—Where did I put them? Ah, behind 
the pillow !” 

And with difficulty he half turned and clutchec 
at the pillow. 

Reginald Dartmouth put his hand behind itanc 
took out the keys. 

“ Are these them ?” he asked, holding them ou’ 
to him. 

“Yes, yes,” he groaned. “ Goto the—safe anc 
—and—fetch the—the—the will! Quick !— 
quick |” 

No need to bid him hurry.~ He sprang into 
the next room, unlocked the safe, and, snatch- 
ing at a paper which lay inside, returned to the 
bed. 


The old man was still sitting up, his eyes fixed 
eagerly upon him. 

He took the wiil in his hands and pointed to 
the candle. 

Reginald brought it and the old man held the 
paper to the flame. 

Before it had ignited, however, Reginald drew 
the candle away, and the paper fell on the bed. 

The old man groaned. 

“Burn it! burn it!” he gasped. “Give me 
some paper—ink |” 

Reginald Dartmouth took up the will, and, 
thrusting it into the breast of his coat, went inte 
the next room for the paper and ink, 
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When he came back the Squire was lying 
down, but at sight of the paper he raised himself 
on one arm. 

“ Bring it to me—quick ! quick ! Reg, or it will 
be too late, and Hugh will be robbed—robbed !” 

The captain, with a white, anxious face, spread 
the paper out upon a tray that laid on the table 
beside the bed, and placed it before him. 

“Te pen—the pen!” breathed the old man, 
and Reginald Dartmouth placed the pen in his 
hand, 

With a groan, as if summoning all his strength, 
the dying man grasped the pen and commenced 
writing, 

Reginald watched him witha bright light in 
his eyes, and lips that seemed carved in stone, his 
gaze chained tpon the trembling hand and shaky 
characters it traced upon the paper. 

Whatever had gone before, this, he felt, would 
be the Squire’s last will. 

With difficulty the old man scrawled a dozen 
lines or so, and then paused for breath. 

“ Hold—my—hand, Reg—hold my hand,” he 
gasped, 

Reginald Dartmouth held his hand, and the 
old man traced his name at the bottom of the 
sheet — Harry Darrell.” 

Reginald signed it after him as witness sorely 
against his will, and a servant who was passing 
the door was called in to be the second, a stupid 
loutish woman not likely to understand what she 
had done or talk of it. 

“There, there, it’s done, thank Heaven! Reg, 
Reg, it was a’most too late. It was the dream 
did it ; I should a’ robbed the poor lad of his own 
if it hadn’t—been—for—the dream. Never mind, 
Reg. You’re an honest—honest fellow, lad—an 
honest fellow. I—haven’t—forgotten you— 
haven’t forgotten you. There’s two thousand 
Pp pounds, two thousand pounds, It isn’t somuch 
as the Dale which you’d a’ had ; but I couldn’t 
rob poor Hugh—poor lad !” ‘ 

And he sank upon the pillow, still clutching his 
last will. 

Reginald Dartmouth set the candle down as 
soon aS they were alone, the perspiration pouring 
off his face. 

“Let me see the will,” he hissed, and snatched 
it from the weak fingers. 

The old man opened his eyes and stretched out 
his hand. 

“Not that one!” he cried, faintly. ‘* Don’t 
burn that one! That’s—Hugh’s, poor Hugh’s! 
The—other—one. Burn the other one!” 

A low cry of mockery rang from Reginald Dart- 
mouth’s lips as he lifted his eyes from the paper 
and fixed them on the glazing ones of the dying 
man. 

“Not burn this!” he hissed, with a sneer. 
“You old fool, not burn this! See!” and he 
held it to the candle. 

The old man sprang up in bed as if with a 
superhuman effort, his eyes glaring like coals and 
almost starting from his white face, and snatched 
at the will. 

Reginald Dartmouth drew back. The old man’s 
shrivelled hand caught the candle, and, with a 
cry of rage, flung it full at his mocking face. 

“ Burn the other—the other—you thief!” he 
shrieked, ‘ You’d rob the lad, You’d——” 

“ Silence |!” hissed Reginald Dartmouthg his 
quick ears catching the sound of footsteps in the 
hall, “silence, you old fool!” he repeated ap- 
proaching the bed, and thrusting the will into his 
breast beside the other, 

“Burn the other—you—thief ! ” gasped the old 
man, striking out wildly, ‘ You—thief——” 

The footsteps came closer ; in another moment 
the person would hear the old man’s cries. All 
would be lost ! 

With a glance black as a fiend’s, Reginald 
clutched the old man’s throat as he opened his 
livid lips for another shriek, ang, choking the 
sound, forced him on to the pillow. Then, as the 
Squire’s eyes-turned to him with a threatening 
glare of impotent hate, aud the death-rattle rang 
in the throat beneath his hand, he plucked the 
first will from his coat, glancing at it by the light 
of the fire, and as the footsteps halted outside 
the door thrust it under the pillow. 

Then he picked up the candle, and, with a cry 
of alarm, hurried towards the door, 





The doctor and Mrs. Lucas entered. 

“ Quick, quick!” he cried, breathlessly. “ He 
has hada fit. I have knocked down the candle. 
I fear——” 

The doctor snatched the candle from Mrs, 
Lucas’s trembling hand and hurried to the bed. 

Reginald Dartmouth, trembling and white as a 
sheet, faltered,— 

** Is—is he—— ao : 

“ Yes, he is dead,” replied the doctor, gravely. 


” “ 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Degap !” echoed Captain Dartmouth, looking 
shocked and agitated. “es Le 

“Dead !” sobbed the old servant. “Oh, my 
poor master—oh, my poor master! Ob, not dead 
surely, Mr. Todly ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,' the poor Squire is dead—yes, 
dead,” and he turned, with a look of interroga- 
tion to the captain, who seemed greatly, though 
silently, affected. 

“ Did you see, captain——” 

Reginald Dartmouth shook his head. 

“No,” he replied, ans¥erivg the half-spoken 
question. ‘“I—I am sorry—I shall never forgive 
myself as long asI live—but I had fallen asleep, 
I have had little or no rest for the last few nights, 
and the stillness and heat of the room, overcame 
me.” 

He looked full of remorse, and spoke in a 
tone of such self-reproach that the doctor said, 
emphatically,— 

“You have no cause to feel the matter so 
acutely, Captain Dartmouth; you could have 
done nothiog if you had been awake. “None of us 
could, It was a fit, a sudden and fatal fit.” 

And he turned towards the bed again and 
helped Mrs. Lucas cover the silent, stone-like face 
with the sheet. 

“A fit,” repeated the captain, in a hollow 
voice. “I heard him call—indeed his shriek, 
which you must have heard coming up the stairs, 
woke me—woke me so suddenly that, as I sprang 
forward, I knocked over the candle, and was com- 
ing to call for lights and assistance as you 
entered.” ® 

The doctor nodded. 

He was rather struck with the precise way in 
which the captain made the statement, but had 
no suspicions. 

“ Poor fellow—unused to such scenes—blames 
himself for falling asleep,” he thought, then said, 
aloud,— 

“ The shock has unnerved you a little, Captain 
Dartmouth ; I think, if I were you—that is, I 
should advise—ahem—that you went out fora 
little air—ahem.” 

“ Yes,” assented the captain, absently, “ I think 
I will, I am rather done up.” 

And he rose from the chair into which he had 
sunk and left the room. 

When he reached the door he turned,— 

“Tf you want me, I shall be in the dining-room, 
or on the terrace.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. 

Mrs. Lucas could not speak for sobbing. 

And the-captain, with a heavy sigh, went slowly 
down the stairs, 

The servants were crowding at the bottom of 
the staircase, talking and asking each other ques- 
tions in suppressed and awe-stricken voices. 

They stood back respectfully as he came down, 
and looked at his white face. 

Simmons, the butler came up to him. 

“Is the Squire worse, sir?” he atked, with a 
husky voice. 

“Tt is all over—my uncle is dead, Simmons,” 
replied the captain, in a solemn tone. 

And the old man, who had stood behind the 
other old man’s chair for forty years turned away 
with a sudden child-like sob, while the other ser- 
vants, most of them grown old in the Darrell 
service, burst into tears. 

Captain Dartmouth passed them and went out 
on the terrace, and there, safe from prying eyes, 
gave way to his emotion. 

But it was not the emotion of grief, for when 
he drew his hands from before his eyes it was to 
feel with a stealthy gesture, if the paper within 


his breast, was safe, and instead of sorrow his face 
bore a look of supreme triumph, 

In a-moment, however, the smile of satisfac— 
tion gave place to a look of cautious cunning, 
and with his hands touching the last will and 
testament of Harry Darrell he looked round 
thoughtfully. 

* This must be got rid of,” he muttered, “and 
at once. But where? The fire in the dining- 
room ? Nv. The old woman, or one of the crazy 
pack of idiots will be running all over the house 
and smell the burning paper, or perhaps see it, 
and get an inkling of the game. No. I cannot 
burn it. Not a room in the house is safe. Where 
then?” 

He thought for a moment or two with painful 
intensity, then his brow cleared. 

“Of course,” he muttered, “ the very place,” 
and with a slow and dejected step walked down 
the steps and went in the direction of the 
shrubbery. ~ . 


The Dale and the Warren had been bound to- 
gether in ties of affection and esteem for too 
many years to allow Rebecca to harbour her just 
indignation and anger one minute afcer the tid- 
ings of the Squire’s iliness were brought to her. 

Like most timid women, when her spirit had 
flashed up into the blaze which had scorched the 
poor, blundering, worldly-minded master of the 
Dale she had forgotten her weakness and timidity 
and, as it were, case aside her identity. 

She was no longer Miss Rebecca Goodman, 
timid, shrinking and diffident, but a woman 
slighted and*wronged ; for such a gentlewoman 
as Rebecca, though she could bear an injury done 
to herself, could not endure an ill done to those 
she loved. 

She had loved Hugh, she had loved Grace ; the 
Squire through his narrow-mindedness and 
morose, overbearing temper had driven them both 
from the Dale to wander through tke world 
homeless and helpless, 

Had it been in his power the Squire might. 
have served her so, and timid Rebecca would not 
have raised her voice in entreaty, much less 
indignation, but her very tenderness of heart and 
gentleness lent her courage and spirit. 

She knew when she saw the Squire’s white face 
and heard the rap of his stick on the marble halk 
that the old friendship between Dale and Warren 
was over for all time, and in the midst of her 
paroxysm of anger, and for the whole night 
following, she regretted and mourned over it ; 
but she had spoken nothing but truth and would 
not unsay it. 

Her courage did not desert her even after the 
Squire, who had been the indirect cause of it, had 
gone. She started two of the grooms off to search 
for the missing Grace, and sent the butler up to 
London to hunt there, charging him to spare no 
expense or trouble in his endeavour to recover the 
poor girl. 

Then Rebecca sat down to mourn for Hugh, 
Grace, and the old friendship of the Dale. 

The days passed and stray rumours reached her 
that the Squire was ill, 

She learned that the doctor had been called in, 
but she did not suppose Mr. Darrell any worse 
than usual; she never remembered him without 
periodical attacks of the gout, and thought this 
was nothing more than an ordinary attack inten- 
sified by his trouble about Grace. 

Presently, however, one of the men servants 
told her maid that Mr. Todly had been sent for, 
and Rebecca grew alarmed—not so much at the 


news as at a strange presentiment she had of some 


coming ill. 

At dusk word was brought her that the Squire 
was dangerously ill and not expected to live 
through another day. 

White and terrified, she had the brougham 
brought round and hurried off to the Dale, her 
one idea being to get the old man’s forgiveness 
and grasp his hand in friendship once more before 
he died. 

Every hard, fiery word she had poured out upon 
his grey head burnt into her soul. 

“Drive quicker, James,” she said, lifting the 
little window. 

“Yes, ma’am, up to the hall door?” he asked 





thoughtfully. 
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** Yes—no,” said Rebecca. ‘“ Drive to the side 
gate and I will walk through the shrubbery—the 
carriage will make too much noise on the front 

th.” 
ar Just what I was a thinkin’ of, miss,” said the 
man, who understood his mistress as well as she 
did herself. “I hope you'll find the Squire 
better, miss,” he said, respectfully. “Shall I 
wait?” 

“Yes,” said Rebecca, tearfully, as she turned 
to enter the shrubbery. “ Wait here, and if 
I don’t come I will send you word.” 

James touched his hat and remounted his box, 
casting his eyes up at the dimly-lighted window 
of the sick-room. 

“‘ The Squire dying, Master Hugh Heaven knows 
where, and Miss Grace lost, what’ll become of the 
Dale, I wonder ?” 

While he was pondering over his question he 
heard footsteps coming towards the carriage from 
the shrubbery, and peering into the darkness was 
surprised to see his mistress hurry from the open- 
ing which but a few minutes since she had so 
hastily entered, and clutch the carriage door. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” muttered 
James. ‘Something skeered her.” 

And he jumped down off the box. 

Rebecca's face was as white as death and her 
eyes looked scared and startled—her hand too as 
it grasped the door trembled like an aspen 
leaf. 

‘* Heavens, miss,” exclaimed the man, “ what be 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing—nothing, James,” breathed Rebecca, 
glancing at the shubbery as she spoke and draw- 
ing her shawl more closely round herthroat. “I 
—I—got a little fright, a cat—or—or—something 
ran from the trees. It is so dark—and—lonely. 
I think I’lI—T’ll go up the front way.” 

“Yes, miss,” said the man, sympathetically. 
“Tt be dark and lonesome, too dark and lonesome 
in the shrubbery for a lady to go alone in at 
night. I don’t wonder as yer be frightened. 
Look here, miss, I’ll leave t’ old horse here 
and come with you to the door if you please,” 

“Very well,” said Rebecca, still faintly, and 
James following her she went up the broad gravel 
drive to the house. 

One of the maid servants opened the door and 
@ glance at the girl’s red eyes and tear-bedewed 
apron told Rebecca all. 

She went whiter still when they showed her 
imto the Squire’s roonr and she saw the still, 
motionless figure beneath the sheet. 

Mrs. Lucas came forward to receive her, but 
Rebecca sank on her knees beside the bed and 
hid her face in her hands. 

She remained motionless for nearly ten min- 
utes, then she rose, and with eyes that were red 
with the tears she had shed she gazed upon the 
marble features. They were calm and peaceful 


now. 

Death’s hand had smoothed the passionate 
wrinkles from the forehead and left the stern 
mouth soft and smiling. 

While she stood looking the doctor came nto 
the room with a lighted taper’and a stick of seal- 
ing wax in his hand. 

He shook hands with her and wagged his head 
slowly and sorrowfully, with that sympathetic, 
professionally sad pursing of thé lips that every 
physician acquires with his first patient, and 
then went on with his task, which was that of 
sealing up the drawers and safe in the bed-room 
and dressing-room beyond. 

Mrs. Lucas tearfully whispered to Rebecca the 
story of the last moments—breaking down many 
times during the recital, and winding up with a 
fit of sobbing that threatened to deprive her of 
what little breath she had. 

_ Rebecca listened, still gazing at the dim out- 
line on the bed and crying quietly, then after 
ascertaining that she could do nothing, could be 
of no service whatever, she stole downstairs, 

By the time she had reached the hall the doc- 
tor joined her, 

“Have you seen Captain Dartmouth, Miss 
Goodman ?” he said, in a hushed voice. 

Rebecca flushed and turned white again. 

“ Yes—no,” she said, with a strange hesitation. 

“He is here—or was here—or on the terrace a 
moment ago,” said the little man, “If you will 





walk into the drawing-room—everything is in 
such confusion—the death—ahem—was so sud- 
den—er——” 

‘*T—I won’t wait,” said Rebecca, “if I can be 
of no use—I—TI think I will go.” 

Before Mr. Todly could reply the drawing-room 
door opened and Captain Reginald came out. 

He was very pale but calm as usual, and came 
forward with outstretched hand. 

Rebecca put hers into it—but with hesitation. 
He shook it, wrung it rather, but said nothing. 

The doctor_relieved them of their embarrass- 
ment. 

“So sudden,” he murmured. “ Miss Rebecca 
has heard all! So distressing—ahem. No one 
here, Mr. Hugh away, and Miss Grace—ahem—all 
the responsibility falls upon Captain Dartmouth’s 
shoulders.” 

he captain shook his head. 

“T know nothing, I can do nothing,” he said, in 
a low voice, and addressing Rebecca, “ until the 
lawyer comes,” 

“ He has been sent for,” said Mr. Todly. 

“ Meanwhile Mr. Todly has been so kind as to 
seal the safe and anything of that sort,” said 
Reginald Dartmouth, “ I would give more than 
I could say to have my cousin or Grace here. 
Under the circumstances Iam thankful the es- 
tate is entailed.” 

The captain smiled a sad, meaning smile, 

Rebecca for the first time lifted her eyes and 
fixed them on his—perhaps suddenly, perhaps 
too unexpectedly, for he half started at the 

lan 


ce, 
‘‘It is not entailed,” she said, simply and 


slowly. 

“ Indesd,” he said, indifferently. “It will not 
matter in any case. There will be sure to be a 

ill. We all know to whom the Squire looked.” 

Rebecca raised her eyes once more. 

“Yes,” she said, “ First to Hugh, next to 
Grace, but-——” 

Then she stopped. 

He looked at her beneath his lowered eyelids 
with a keen scrutiny. 

“Yes,” he said, with a sigh. 
Heaven Grace were here.” 

“ Good-night,” said Rebecca. 

And she turned towards the door. 

Before she reacked it Mrs. Lucas came down 
the stairs, holding something in her hand. 

“T have found this, Captain Dartmouth, under- 
neath the pillow,” she said, and held out a folded 


“T would _to 


paper. 

“‘ Give it to Mr. Todly, Mrs. Lucas,” he ‘said. 
“ Doctor, you had better take charge of that. I 
think, until Mr. Reeves arrives.” 

Mr. Todly took the paper and going to the 
hall table sealed it, then opened the door for 
Rebecca 


“ Your carriage, madam——” 

“Isat the gateway. I can reach——” 

“ Certainly not alone,” said Reginald Dart- 
mouth, 

And he offered his arm. 

But Rebecca murmured something, walked 
hurriedly down the steps and gained the 
brougham. 

As she was entering the vehicle the Dale car- 
riage dashed up with the lawyer inside, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. Reeves, the family solicitor, was a keen, 
sharp-sighted man, and he took in the circum- 
stances of the case at a glance. 

Mr. Todly had handed him the keys, papers, 
and seals, and departed, 

In the chamber of death Mrs. Lucas sat watch- 
ing, and, at times, weeping. 

e lawyer and Captain Reginald were seated 
in the drawing-room. 

“It is most extraordinary,” said Mr. Reeves, in 
his sharp, legal voice—“ most extraordinary. And 
this is the only reason you can give of the son 
Hugh’s absence ?” 

“That is the only reason I know,” said Regi- 
nald Dartmouth, languidly. ‘“ He refused to 
marry the lady and my uncle turned him out.” 


The lawyer nodded his head curtly, and gave 
vent to an impatient and —— sigh. 

“ Ah,” he said, regretfully, “the only thing 
the poor Squire wanted—a little patient tact. 
Poor fellow! Ah, well! we all have our tem- 

rs, Captain Dartmouth. But to proceed. 
Mise Darrell, you tell me, has also disappeared ? 
It is most remarkable—most strange!” 

“Tt is,” said the captain, impassively, and 
breaking his toast. 

“ Most extraordivary. When did you say she 
disappeared ?” 

“Four days ago,” replied Reginald Dart- 
mouth. 

“ Four days since,” repeated thelawyer. “And 
all the efforts made to discover and retain her have 
been of no avail ?” ° 

“None whatever. I scoured all the most likely 
places on the road to London and made inquiries 
in town itself for three days unsuccessfully.” - 

“Dear me, dear me!” said the lawyer. 
“May I ask if any reward has been offered for 
information ?” 

ag Dartmouth shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “There was no time, One 
event followed upon another too quickly to allow 
of any such steps being taken. Four —_ 
Grace disappeared. I set off in pursuit within an 
hour of her and remained in or about London 
for three days. Yesterday I returned, and found 
r my uncle too ill to speak of anything. It is true 
he mentioned her name, but only in a slight and 
half-vacant manner. He was too far gone even 
then to grasp the circumstances of her disap- 


pearance. ) : : 

* And you did not broach the subject ?” asked 
Mr. Reeves. 

“No,” said Reginald Dartmouth. “I hoped to 
find him better in the morning, for although I 
knew he was ill, I had no idea that the end was so 
close at hand.” 

The lawyer nodded. 

“T sent for the doctor at once—at once !”’ con- 
tinued the captain, repeating the last words as if 
he was anxious to impress them upon the lawyer’s 
mind. “I sent for Mr. Todly at once, and I can- 
not be too thankful that I did so.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Reeves. “I believe you 
were in the room at the time Mr. Darrell 
died ?” ; 

“T was,” replied the captain, with a sigh. 
“ But I regret that I was quite unconscious of his 
last moments—I was asleep; yes, asleep,” he 
repeated, as the lawyer half raised his eyebrows. 
“ No one can blame me half so much as I blame 
myself, but I was worn out. The room was 
hot, the light low, and unconsciously I dozed 
off.” 


He used almost the same words, the same tone 
of self-reproach also, that he had done in telling 
the doctor, and like him the lawyer, instead of 
blame, felt inclined to bestow some pity upon the 
man who had travelled for three days in search of 
a runaway girl, and returned in time only for his 
uncle’s death. ® 

“You are not to blame in the slightest,” said 
the lawyer. ‘“ How did you awake?” 

“T awoke with his last scream ringing in my 
ears, and, startled by the cry, jumped up so 
hurrfedly as to knock over the candle—the only 
light burning in the room. .By the time I had 
reached the door Mrs. Lucas and Mr. Todly were 
outside with another candle. It was not until 
the doctor went up to the bed and examined him 
that I knew my uncle was dead.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the lawyer as he ‘nished. 

And inald Dartmouth knew by the tone of 
the monosyllables that the man of law had 
swallowed his plausible story as readily and as 
easily as the man of physic had done. 

“Well, it is very distressing, very,” said Mr. 
Reeves. “I aiff placed—and so are you—in an 
awkward position. Here is an estate, enormous 
in extent, and of great wealth, suddenly left 
masterless, with the ir, or heiress, 
hidden away—totally disappeared. It is really 


most remarkable for both of them to have run 
away. Now, for the present, Captain Dartmouth, 
I think the responsibility of all necessary arrange- 





ments falls upon you, eh?” 
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And he looked sharply at the handsome and 
slightly pale face. : 

ans Dartmouth cast his eyes down. 

“ Yes,” he said, slowly, “ I suppose so, although 
I tell you candidly, Mr. Reeves, I would rather 
be relieved of the responsibility. You see I am 
speaking as a man of the world—to a man of the 
world, It is a thankless task you wish me to 
undertake, it is a task peculiarly belonging to my 
cousin, ey ser porn he will not thank me, per- 
haps, or at least may feel dissatisfied with some 
trifling arrangement—some small detail either in 
the matter of the funeral or the management 
of the estate—when he comes back to claim the 


“ Perhaps——” said the lawyer, musingly. 

The captain stopped him with a smile that was 
almost a sneer. : 

“ Perhaps he will not come back, you were go- 
ing to say. You need be under no apprehension 
on that score, I think, Young men may run 
away and turn their backs upon their fathers, 
Mr. Reeves, but they do not discard their estates 
when they become their own. Hugh Darrell 
might quarrel with my uncle, but he is not so 
great an idiot as to quarrel with twenty thousand 
a year and as handsome an estate as any in 
England.” 

The lawyer bent his dark brows upon the pale, 
impassive face of the speaker scrutinizingly, then 
said, pulling from his pocket the pile of papers 
Mr. Todly had given him, all of which were sealed 
fast and tight,— 

“You are aware that the Dale is nob 
entailed ?” 

“No,” said the captain, looking rather sur- 

ised. “To tell you the truth, I never felt 
interest enough to inquire or think about it. 
You see, there was always my cousin-between me 
and it, and lately Miss Darrell added to the 
barrier.” 


Captain Dartmouth, the Dale is not entailed. 
The Squire was perfectly free to will it to whom 
he would.” 

“Indeed !” said the captain, as if the news were 
startlingly strange to him. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Reeves, “and I think I have 
Squire Darrell’s last will here, beneath my 
hand.” 

And he tapped the packet of papers with his 
long, claw-like forefinger.” 

“You mean the paper that was found under 
the = ?” said the captain. 

“T do,” said the lawyer. “I have ascertained 
from Mrs. Lucas that two days before his death 
he had ink, pen, and paper taken to his room and 
spent the whole day in writing. In the evening 
Mrs, Lucas and Simmons the butler, signed some 
paper—the will, nodoubt. What its contents are 
we shall learn shortly. I presume you will have 
it read on the day of the funeral ?” 

inald Dartmouth shrugged his shoulders 
languidly—almost indifferently. 

“That rests with you entirely,” he replied. 
“The legal matters are in your hands; 1 will 
have nothing to do with them, and, for my own 
peace of mind, I wish I could decline all the other 
matters as decisively ; not that I would be remiss 
in anything due to my poor uncle, for we were 
once dear, good friends, but—you understand 
me, Mr. Reeves—when the heir returns he may 
think I have sinned either in ommission or com- 
— 

lawyer did not reply for an instant, then 
suddenly he said,— er 

“You have uo idea what the purport of this 
document is ?” 

He lifted the will again, looking sharply from 
the corners of his eyes. 

inald Dartmouth shook his head. 

“T may have an idea,” he said ; “ but as to 
knowledge, absolute knowledge, I have none.” 

“ Ahem,” said the lawyer, “and may I ask what 
your idea may be?” : 

“ My idea is that the whole of the property is 
left to my eousin Hugh Darrell; or—but the 
chance is Fav | slight—that it is willed to Miss 
Grace D. 


_ said Mr. Reeves, “ then we must go to 





work at once—that is if your idea proves to be 
the right one.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE season was reaching its climax, and Lon- 
don was crammed. 

Fullest of all—fuller even than the theatres 
and the fashionable churches—was the Row. 

“ Who's this ?” said one idler to another, “ this 
tall fellow mounted on that thoroughgoing chest- 
nut? ‘Captain Dartmouth?’ Don’t know him. 
Oh yes, I remember. Member of the Hermits, 
isn’t he? Just come in for a hatful of money 
from his uncle, a country Squire down Midlands 
somewhere. Oh, yes,[ remember. Well, he looks 
harder and more like marble than ever. What 
a face itis! Handsomer than the Sphinx per- 
haps, but not a bit easier to read. That’s Charlie 
Anderson with him. Looks half dead, and no 
wonder ; there isn’t a faster-going one in town. 
He and the captain are fast friends, Hush ! here 
they come.” 

And the lounger nodded cordially to the two 
men he had been criticising so candidly. 

As the idler had said, the captain looked more 
impenetrable and immoveable than ever, and his 
companion, Sir Charles Anderson, looked haggard 
and knocked up. The calm face of the captain 
was a marked contrast to the pale, anxious, half- 
excitable one of the other, and the two did not 
pass unnoticed even by those who did not know 
them. 

“This is very slow,” said the Young baronet. 
“That chestnut of yours is fretting himself to 
death, Dartmouth. Let us cut it here,” and he 
turned his horse towards the gate. 

“ Very well,” repled the captain’s smooth, well- 
regulated tones, ‘I am as tired of it as yourself, 
mon bon ami. And now,” as the horses broke 
into a trot, “ tell me the news, I am very nearly 
in the position of the savage chief who arrived 
this morning. I know nothiog and nobody.” 

“ You are deuced fortunate then,” retorted Sir 
Charles, with his light laugh—your buoyant, 
light-hearted, Sir Charles Andersons would laugh 
even at the undertaker’s bill for their own funeral. 
“Tam almost bored to death, Dartmouth, and 
expect you to tell me some news, so fire away and 
begin the story of your doings since we parted.” 

“T have nothing to tell,” said the captain, 
quietly. ‘“ You remember telling me some gossip 
about Dale and Grace Darrell. Well, I took your 
—_ and went down, intending to marry the 

irl,” - 
“ That’s candid,” laughed the other. 

The captain raised his eyebrows. 

“Tt is true,” he returned, unconcernedly. “I 
never trouble to beat round the bush or tell 
falsehoods if there is no necessity. I intended 
marryivg the girl. My cousin Hugh, you will 
remember, had been turned out to make room 
for her. I don’t generally fail in small matters I 
take in hand, and I don’t think I should have 
come to the ground in this had not the intended 
bride—run away.” 

“The deuce !” exclaimed Sir Charles. “So it 
was true after all. We heard something of it.” 

“ Yes, she ran away, and left me checkmated 
—nonplussed. I looked after her for three days, 
and then returned to find the Squire knocked 
over. Ina few hours he died.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Charles, eagerly. 

‘*He died, and left me by will the Dale estate 
and twenty thousand a year,” said Captain Dart- 
mouth, as quietly as before. 

“What extraordinary luck!” exclaimed the 
young baronet, 

As they turned the corner of Pall Mall, a hand- 
some carriage passed them. Sir Charles pulled up 
sharply, and lifted his hat to the two ladies who 
were in it, and as the younger beckoned him with 
her hand he turned and rode up to it, followed 
by Captain Dartmouth 

Sir Charlee, with a flush of pleasure on his face, 
bent down and exchanged a few words with the 
lady, and then turned to Reginald Dartmouth. 

** Countess, this is my greatest friend, Captain 
Reginald Dartmouth. Captain Dartmouth, Count- 
ess Vitzarelli.” 

Reginald Dartmouth lifted his hat and ant 





low, the Countess Vitzarelli bowed slightly, and a 
soft smile lit up a dazzlingly beautiful face as 
she said in a voice slightly toned with a foreign 
accent and exquisitely musical,— 

“T am very glad to know any friend of yours, 
Sir Charles.” 

Sir Charles had gone round to the other side, 
and was talking to the old lady who was now 
introduced under the name of Madame Campani. 

The captain, with his hand like steel upon the 
bridle of the pulling chestnut, said,— 

“ London is very full. I do not think I ever 
saw it fuller.” 

“ And I never saw it even so full,” replied the 
countess, with a smile. “It is my first visit to 
the Vanity Fair of the world.” 

“That isa title we English generally bestow 
on your Paris,” said the captain, guessing that 
the beautiful woman was French, yet uncertain 
enough to put the reply as a catch for her. 

“ Paris is not my city,” she said. “Iam not a 
Frenchwoman,” and again she smiled, this time, 
thought the captain, at having out-generalled 
him. “But we must be going. We dine at 
seven, and madame here always takes two hours 
to dress,” 

“For shame, Lucille!” interposed the staid, 
middle-aged chaperon. 

The countess laughed. 

“ Well, we must be going, Sir Charles, I count 
on you for to-morrow ; and perhaps Captain 
Dartmouth will honour us.” 

She turned her large brown eyes upon Regi- 
nald Dartmouth’s face with the smile again, and 
he bowed low as he said,— 

“The honour is on my side, madame. I shall 
only be too happy.” 

“That is so, then. Will you tell my man 
to drive on, Sir Charles? Thanks. Good-bye.” 

She was gone with a slight nod, and Sir 
Charles turned his horse’s head. 

Reginald Dartmouth remained motionless, his 
eyes bent on the departing carriage, his face 
stern and thoughtful. 

Sir Charles’s laugh aroused him. 

“ Hullo, Dartmouth!” he said banteringly. 
“ Moonstruck, starstruck, or Lucille struck? The 
last, I expect. Is she not beautiful?” he ex- 
claimed, fervently, as the captain, with deliberate 
calmness, turned his horses’s head and joined him, 

“ Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Who is she?” 

“The Countess Vitzarelli.” 

“Yes, I heard the name, but who is the 
Countess Vitzarelli ?” 

“Pon my word I don’t know, and I was nearly 
adding I don’t care. She’s of the right sort, 
though. They know her at the Embassy and at 
the Court. She moves in the best circles, and is 
koo-tooed to half the peerage. They say that 
she is the daughter of one of the old Italian 
princes—she looks it—and that she is as rich as 
a Doge; and she seems that too, They have 
taken the Carnarvon House in the Park, and 
their turn-outs eclipse Lord Fitz’s, There is a 
regular army of retainers, and everything is car- 
ried out with princely magnificence.” 

Reginald Dartmouth listened eagerly, though 
his face showed little or no interest. 

“It is a noble name,” he said, quietly. “Ido 
not remember meeting with any living represen- 
tative of it though. Vitzarelli!” 

“Yes, Lucille, Countess Vitzarelli. Beautiful 
name I think—almost as beautiful as the 
owner. By Jove, we'd all fall in love with her if 
it were of the slightest use. Some of us have 
done so-as it is, You'll be a victim, I think, 
Dartmouth—’pon my word. I never knew you 
so tongue-tied. You are in love already.” 

And he laughed merrily. 

“No,” said Reginald Dartmouth. “Not in 
love, but troubled. I cannot help thinking I 
have seen her face before. And yet—no, it 
cannot be. It must be a resemblance to some one.” 

“If you mean that she is like some one you 
know—or rather knew,” said Sir Charles, slowly, 
and glancing at his companion’s face with a 
marked hesitation, “ I can help you.” 

“Who is she like?” asked Reginald Dart- 
mouth, marking the tone and hesitation, and 
looking at his companion. 

“ Bella,” replied Sir Charles. 

(To be continued.) 
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MADAM’S SECRETARY. 


—10:— 
(Continued from page 417.) 


Of course, much concerning the romantic 
affair had got into society papers, but as this kind 
of literature was not read at Hollowdene House, 
the girl had learned nothing of the change in his 
condition, 

He begged her father to allow her to believe 
that he was still Anthony Lynne, going to her 
with clean hands and a clear conscience, but 
still a poor man, and to this Mr. Renshaw con- 
sented, 

So, accompanied by the faithful and ever gay 
Victor, he travelled down to Greyladies, his heart 
in a tumult, his every thought full of Bab. 

They let him see her alone, in the breakfast- 
room, where their introduction had taken 
place. 

She came in pale and trembling, the very ghost 
of his merry Bab; she was thinner than she 
should have been, and looked as though she and 
sorrow were intimate friends, for all that her 
sweet lips smiled and her grey eyes looked love 
into his, 

“Bab,” he said, stretching out his hands to 
her, “I have come back ; it has been worse than 
death to miss your presence and your love ; but 
I dared not approach you until I knew that the 
brand of Cain had been erased from my brow— 
and I might woo and win you honestly. Little 
one, have you been able to stand the cruel test to 
which you have been put ?” 

She laid her trembling hands in his. 

“ Look iu my face, and tell me if there is any 
change there,” she whisperéd back. 

“Yes,” with caressing pity in his low and 
tender voice, “it is thinner than I remember it, 
and the dimples do not come and go so merrily ; 
and for all the gladness in your eyes—eyes, most 
true, most loving—there is a look of tears. Heart 
of mine! I hate myself that I should so have 
made you suffer.” 

But she stayed him by a swift gesture. 

“Tt is worth all the suffering to have you back 
again ;.Anthony, I never knew happiness until 
to-day.” 

“And may that happiness never leave you. 
But Bab, you might have done much better 
than marry the poor, unknown, friendless 
secretary.” 

“ What better could I do, than give myself to 
the man who owns my whole heart.” 

And then little by little he told her all his 
wonderful tale ; and perhaps at first she was just 
a wee bit sorry that she was not called upon to 
show him, by sacrifice of pleasant-home and 
diinty surroundings, how very dearly she loved 
him, 

But she soon grew reconciled to the prospect 
before her, and said with a triumphant 
laugh,— 

“Oh, it may sound malicious, Anthony, but I 
am glad that Aunt Trench cannot throw a stone 
at you; she will even have to hide her 
diminished head before your unexpected splen- 


dour.” 
- £ * * 


Tt was not long before paragraphs, announcing 
a double wedding in Mr. Renshaw’s family 
appeared in the leading dailies ; his eldest daugh- 
ter had become Lady Hathaway, whilst Flora 
was led to the altar by Monsieur Victor Evre. 
mond ; and Mrs. Trench reading, said “ The artful 
jade ! you'll never convince me she did not know 
who Lynne really was.” 

Then she sent Bab a cheque for a thousand 
pounds, with the accompanying words,— 

“This is a token of admiration for your su- 
perior finesse and cunning.” 

Bab was for sending it back, but Flora 
said,— 

“ No, it is all you will ever receive from her ; 
and I am sure you earned it.” 

So little Lady Hathaway dropped it into the 
Hollowdene exchequer, 


[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


Prenty of sleep is conducive to beauty. Even 
a tall hat looks worn when it loses its nap, 


“Ts your husband working .on a salary, Mrs, 
Brown?” “Qh, no; the firm gives him a 
stipend ; I heard him say so.” 


‘I passgp your door last evening, Miss Good- 
catch,” remarked young Mr. Boresby. “ How 
kind of you!” replied the grateful girl. 

Miss Experty: “ What would you do if I 
should tell you my age?” Crusty Old Bachelor: 
“Multiply it by two, madam,” 

He: “ Will you be my wife?” She: “No.” 
He: “Ah! MayI be your husband?” She: 
“That's different.” 

Wire: “ When we go anywhere now we have 
to walk. Before marriage you always called a 
hansom.” Husband: “That’s why we have to 
walk now,” 

A surErstitious mother postponed her daugh- 
ter’s wedding four times in order to get a fine 
day. Now she is looking for the missing son-in- 
law. 

Huspanp : “ Didn’t I tell you that was a secret, 
and you were not to tellit toany one?” Wife: 
“You told me it was a secret, but you did not 
say I was not to tell it to any one.” 

UnperarapuatTe: “I tell you frankly that I 
shall not be able to pay for this suit until next 
year. When will you have it ready?” Tailor: 
“ Next year, sir.” 

Miss Pinkercy : “I hope you will see mein a 
new gown when you call again.” Young Gilley : 
“When do you expect to get it, Miss Pinkerly ?” 
Miss Pinkerly : “ Oh, not for several weeks |” 

“ How can you be certain that it was as late as 
two o’clock when Harry came in last night?” 
May: “ Because he stumbled over a chair with- 
out swearing out loud.” 

Patient: “ Doctor, do you think I’m going to 
die?” Doctor (cheerfully): “Certainly not.” 
Patient (wearily): “Thanks, doctor. I didn’t 
know I was immortal.” 

** Att the world loves a lover,” said he. ‘ Yes, 
so I have heard,” said she; “but then, you 
know, I am not all the world.” ‘You are to 
me,” he said, and then she gave in. 

Sarp the guard of a slow-going train to an 
impatient traveller: “ No, you are right ; we are 
not good at annihilating space on this line ; but 
we do manage to kill a good deal of time.” 

Sue: “ Papa said you must not stay after 
eleven o'clock.” He: “It’s nine o’clock now.” 
She: “Mercy! We have only two hours to say 
good-night.”’ i 

Artist: ‘I painted this picture, sir, to keep 
the wolf from the door.” Dealer (after inspect- 
ing it): “ Well, hang it on the knob where the 
wolf can see it, and he’ll skip quick enough.” 

“Wuart on earth did your uncle mean by 
marrying that antiquated Miss Fifty-five?” 
“Well, you see, he’s been a collector of curios 
and bric-a-brac so long that the habit was too 
strong to resist.” 

“Do you like to look at the hogs?” said 
Farmer Richland to his little niece from the city. 
“Yes, indeed, uncle,” replied the intelligent 
child ; “ but I can’t make out yet which pig it is 
that gives the boneless bacon.” 

Mrs. Sxmvers : “ This part of town is miserably 
policed. I can scarcely sleep nights, for fear that 
burglars will get at our spoons.” Mrs. Pimpps : 
“Yes, it would be really annoying to come down 
some morning and find them all broken,” 

“T’p have you ‘to know,” exclaimed Jones, 
‘* that I’ve a mind of my own!” “Iam sure it 
does yeu much credit to acknowledge it,” re- 
marked Smith. “It would have been cruel to 
accuse anyone else of being the owner of it.” 

A.: “1 understand, sir, you-waut to sell your 
house in Hornsey?” B.: “I sold it last week 
to Mr. Jones.” A.: ‘*Indeed! Well, do you 
know of anyone else who has a place for sale 
there?” B.: “About a week from now you 
might ask Jones,” 


Henperson: ‘ You say you are hard up. Ask 
your friend Collins to lend you a few pounds.” 
Williamson: “ No go, old fellow. The other day 
he told several of us fellows a joke, and I forgot 
to laugh.” 


Borrower.— ‘I’m temporarily embarrased 
this morning. Will you lend me ten?” Broker : 
“Don’t mention it. Ishould think you would 
be embarrassed asking me for ‘ten when you 
haven’t paid the five you owe me.” 


Sue: “Henry, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I love George better than I love 
you, and——” He: “What about that 
engagement ring I gave you to wear?” She: 
“Oh, that’s all right. George says he won’t 
object if I wear it.” 


Cuotty: “ My valet says I must be in love,” 
Chappie: “ Deah me!” Cholly: “ Ya-as, When 
he gave mea black tie instead of a white one 
with my evening suit I didn’t notice it.” Chap- 
pie: “Deahme!” Cholly: “Ya-as, I wonder 
who she can be!” 


* BraGiey never afflicts you with his long- 
winded stories. How is it you escape?” “I 
first lent him £5, then told him all the clever 
things the baby said, and, last of all treated him 
to cigars my wife gave me my last birthday. I've 
not seen him since.” 

TeacHer : “In what manner is an adjective 
employed?” Pupil: “It is used to qualify a 
noun.” ‘Teacher: “Give me an illustration ?”"— 
Pupil: “Water is an adjective.” Teacher : 
“What?” Pupil: “It is used to qualify 
whisky.” 

Este. “Yesterday morning I gave a poor 
tramp those nice biscuits I made for breakfast, 
and I told him if he came back in the evening I 
would give him some dinner.” Jack: “ What 
did you give him for dinner?” Elsie: “ He 
didn’t come back.” 

ENRAPTURED young lady gazing upwards and 
addressing young newspaper man; “ What a 
wonderful thing is space! Do you ever feel 
overwhelmed by its intensity?” AYoung News- 
paper Man: “I should rather think I do. I 
liave a column of it to fill every day.” 

Witt Powrer.—“ How did she train her hus- 
band?” “By mere force of her will.” “ Why, 
she is such a frail little thing! I don’t see 
how she could do it.” “Simply by telling him 
that if he didn’t take care she would leave all 
her money to charity.” 

MaaistraTe: “ Now, what have you to say? 
Did this man hit you first?” Prisoner: “ Yes, 
your honour ; ’twas a hit, a palpable hit, as 
Shakspeare says.” Magistrate: “ Never mind 
what Shakspeare says: He will be summoned 
to testify for himself, if he knows anything 
about the case.” 

Sue: ‘‘ Mamma is opposed to you because you 
never minded your mother, and were never con- 
siderate with your sisters.’. He: “ Ferhaps you 
would rather marry some chap who would want 
his mother and sisters to come and live with 
you.” She: “Horrors, no! How foolish mam- 
ma is,” 

Mortuer: “I can’t have that young man stay- 
ing here so late at night. You must-give him a 
hint of somekind.” Daughter (in the evening),— 
“T am very much afraid something will happen 
to you on the streets at night. You must be 
more careful of yourself, and not be out so late. 
If anything should happen to you, I'd—I’d 
die!” They are engaged now. 

A very estimable widow hasa son who is far 
from estimable. Evil companions have cor- 
rupted the good manners he once had, and the 
ravages of dissipation are already becoming 
visible. His poor mother is nearly broken 
hearted. She was confiding her troubles one day 
to an old and trusted friend. “I am afraid,” 
said her friend, “ that you are not firm enough 
with John ; you are too easy with him.” ‘On 
the contrary, I am afraid sometimes that I am 
too harsh.” “Why, what have you ever done?” 
“Oh, I haven’t done anything ; but Ihave talked 
to him a great deal.” ‘What have you said?” 
“Why, I have said, John! Jotm! John! and 





other severe things,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue King of Italy eats only one meal a day. 


BisKRA, @ picturesque station on the borders 
of the Sahara, has been selected for the winter 
residence of Crown Princess Victoria of Sweden 
and Norway. 


On.y once has the Queen been present at the 
wedding of a foreign granddaughter, and that 
was at Darmstadt, when Princess Victoria of 
Hesse married Prince Louis of Battenberg. 

A aoop idea is that of marriage-cards convey- 
ing appropriate wishes, which may either accom- 
pany a wedding-present, or be sent as a substitute 
by people who cannot afford a more substantial 
token of good-will. 

THe Duke and Duchess of York have been 
residing quietly at York Cottage. The Duchess 
is not very strong just now, and enjoys the free- 
dom from fatiguing engagements. Her Royal 
Highness has become a patroness and life mem- 
ber of the London Invernessshire Association. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have 
accepted invitations from Prince Frederick and 
Princess Louise (Prince and Princess Royal of 
Denmark) to attend the celebration of their 
silver wedding on the 29th July next. 


THe Princess of Wales insisted on her 
daughters practising Swedish exercises for a 
quarter of an hour every morning after they 
jumped out of bed, even when the girls were 
living on board their father’s yacht. Their 
figures are graceful, and although Princess Maud 
is very short she is beautifully proportioned. 

Tue young Duke of Albany is only ten years 
old, and is the poorest British duke, but is not 
likely to be forgotten by Her Majesty, with 
whom he is prime favourite. His mother has 
only £5,000 a year, most of which goes in keep- 
ing up Claremont. He is the first posthumous 
child born to a member of the royal family since 
the time of James the Second. 

Tue Duke of York has promised to visit 
Worcester on the occasion of the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Worcester Victoria 
Institute, which is being built in commemoration 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The visit will probably 
take place about the first week in April, when 
His Royal Highness will be the guest of the 
Earl of Coventry at Croome Court. 


THE marriage between the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and Princess Victoria Melita will take 
place in March, and it is expected that the 
Queen will be present. The trousseau will 
be ordered and sent from England, since 
her Royal and Imperial Highness the 
Duchess of Edinburgh has for years employed 
only one modiste who had the honour of furnish- 
ing theexquisite trousseau for the Crown Princess 
of Roumania, 

THE coming Royal wedding should be doubly 
interesting to us since the bridegroom is the 
only gon of poor Princess Alice, for whom her 
Royal mother’s subjects always entertained the 
most affectionate regard. The Queen is very 
fond of the Grand Duke Ernest; his uncle, the 
Prince of Wales, is greatly attached to him ; and 
his cousin, the German Emperor, regards him as 
a dear vrother. These three’ Royal relatives will 
all be present at his wedding. 

A nuMBER of workmen are now employed at 
the Villa Fabbricotti in making alterations and 
additions to meet the Queen’s requirements. 
Electric bells are being fitted, and a lift is being 
arranged, which will run from a recess in the 
entrance-hall up to the first-floor, where the 
Queen’s own apartments are to be. The whole 
of the sanitary arrangements are being over- 
hauled by experts from England. Some changes 
are being made in the grounds, in order to facili- 
tate the Queen’s morning excursions in her donkey- 
chair. The Indians are to be quartered in a 
detached pavilion in the villa grounds which has 
a lofty tower, from which there is a grand view 
of Florence and the Arno Valley. All the fur- 
niture is to be removed from this building, as the 
Indians bring their own mats,-cooking apparatus, 
and other paraphernalia, 





STATISTICS. 


———— 


ReptiLes and wild beasts annually kill 25,000 
people in India. 

Tue thread of a silkworm is one-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter. 

Some of the large crabs found in India measure 
two feet each in length. 

An entomologist estimates that there are 
240,000 varieties of insects in the world. 

SraTisTicrans estimate that in Great Britain 
there are 700 millionaire families, 9,650 families 
“ very rich,” 148,250 families “rich,” 730,500 in 
moderate circumstances,” 2,008,000 “ struggling 
to keep up,” and 3,916,900 poor. 

Statistics bring to light the curious fact that 
of dark-haired women seventy-nine per cent. are 
married, and of blondes only fifty-five per cent, 
A scientist states that fair-haired people are less 
able to withstand the insanitary conditions of 
large towns than the dark-complexioned, and 
that the law of natural selection operates against 
this increase. 





GEMS. 


Ir the memory of an injury is cherished it is 
not forgiven. 

WHEN a man speaks the truth in the spirit of 
truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. When 
he has base ends and speaks falsely, the eye is 
muddy, and sometimes a-squint. 

Kinp thoughts will often suggest a silence 
which has not been demanded, The suggestion 
that it might be better not to repeat something 
is one that should never be disregarded. 

Lrxe all nature’s processes, old age is gentle 
and gradual in its approaches, strewed with illu- 
sions, and all its little griefs soothed by natural 
sedatives. But the iron hand is not the less 
irresistible because it wears the velvet glove. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Meat AnD Suet Punpinas.—Get some long 
pudding skins, one pound oatmeal, half poynd 
suet, three small onions, three quarters teaspoon 
salt, quarter teaspoon pepper. Cut the skins in 
lengths, parboil the onions and chop them, chop 
the suet, toast the oatmeal, mix everything 
together. Have the skin clean, tie one end and 
fill the skin nearly full, tie both ends together, 
prick the puddings, and put in a pan of boiling 
water for half an hour. 

BAKED VEGETABLE MARROW WITH SaGE AND 
Ontons.—Cut the marrow in halves lengthways, 
and scrape out all the seeds. Then take three 
onions and parboil them; then chop four sage 
leaves, add one tablespoonful of bread crumbs, 
half teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper ; mix all 
together, fill the large marrow, close the two sides, 
and tie up. Dredge with flour, put some drip- 
ping in a dish, put in the marrow, and bake for 
half an hour in a pretty hot oven. Serve with 
some brown sauce. 

EconomicaL PRESERVE.—Peel and cut into 
inch strips some nice sound rhubarb. To every 
pint allow three sweet juicy oranges and a pound 
of loaf sugar. Mode :—Spread the rhubarb on a 
large dish and sprinkle the sugar over. Leave it 
for twelve hours, then put it in the preserving 
pan with the grated rinds of the oranges and the 
pulp cut. into thin slices, Every bit of white 
skin and all the pips must be thrown away, or 
bitter jam will be the result. Boil slowly for 
about an hour, or until the jam sets when poured 
ona plate. Cover clesely and store in a dry 
closet. This will be found very delicious. It may 
not ibe generally known that rhubarb readily 
absorbs the flavour of any other fruit boiled with 
it ; for instance, a pound of raspberries to every 
two or three pounds of rhubarb makes a jam 
very little inferior to raspherry jam proper, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Brazi furnishes half the world’s coffee. 


Havre, France, has the largest lighthouse im 
the world. 


Tue giraffe has a tongue almost eighteen inches. 
long. 

One of the curious things about the Gulf 
Stream is that no whales are found in it. 

SILVER-GREY false hair is the most difficult to 
obtain. 

Tue Princess of Wale’ will probably visit the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland at Gmunden 
early in April. 

A younc Italian scientist hasinvented a kind 
of spectacles by which he expects to make the 
wearers see in comparative darkness. 

In Morocco preparing the bride for the wedding 
ceremony is no small matter. Her face is painted 
white and red, and her hands and feet are dyed 
yellow with henna. 

Pens can be made out of eight metals—steel, 
brass, copper, gold, silver, platinum, amalgam, and 
aluminium, Aluminium pens are still a novelty, 
and are said to last much longer than any other 
metallic pen, 

Tue bee is an artistic upholsterer. It lines its 
nest with the leaves of flowers, always choosing 
such as have bright colours. They are invariably 
cut in circles so exact that no compass would 
make them more true. 

In France in the lower middle classes, they 
have a”paid individual called a toasteur to pro- 
pose toasts and make appropriate speeches on 
euch occasions, but such a practice is hardly 
‘likely ever to become popular in this country, 

Ravens when on the wing spend much time 
striking each other, and often turn on their 
backs with a loud croak and seem to be falling to 
the ground. In fact, they are scratching them- 
selves with one foot and have lost their centre of 
gravity. 

In official dress the Sultan of Johore wears, 
including his crown, £2,500,000 worth of dia- 
monds. His collar, epaulets, belt, cuffs and 
orders blaze with diamonds, On his wrists are 
heavy gold bracelets. and his fingers are’ covered 
with almost priceless rings. 

Dunine the night your watch is quiet, as it 
were—that is, it hangs up or is lying down with- 
out being moved, If you don’t wind it at night 
the mainspring is then relaxed, instead of being 
in that condition during the day. By winding it 
in the morning the mainspring remains close and 
tight all day. It keeps the movement steady at 
a time when you are handling it, running about 
the city tending to your daily affairs. A relaxed 
mainspring at this time accounts for fine watches 
varying slightly. 

Tuer smoke from a candle-wick, after the candle 
is extinguished, is poisonous, and breathing it in 
quantity would cause death. A medical journal 
mentions a case of a company of carousers who 
tricked a boy, sleeping in the corner of a room, 
by one of their number holding to the boy’s nose 
the smoke of a blown-out candle. After half an 
hour the boy fell into short breathing, trembling, 
and cramps, and died in three days. The com- 
position of this smoke is carburetted hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, acrolein, etc. No burning wick 
should be left to poison the air of a room. 

Owrna to the enormous mortality of newly- 
born Parisians put out te nurse, and owing to 
the great mortality of infants, principally among 
the labouring classes, from diphtheria and measles, 
and the high mortality of the citizens from con- 
sumption, the average life or average age of those 
who die in Paris appears to be only twenty-eight 
years, while for the whole of France the average 
age is forty. Nevertheless, the population of 
Paris increases more and more by the incessant 
immigration of provincials and foreigners, who 
make up two-thirds as against one-third of na- 
tives. But owing to their feeble natality and 
high mortality, the families which are not united 
to these immigrants die out in three, four or, at 
most, five generations, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Juivs.—" Australia” sists of six coloni 

Rupo.irx.—We do not give such recommendations. 

Onxster.—A gun license is required to carry a pistol. 

Ianoramus.—London occupies an area of seven 
hundred square miles, 

Pat.—It would be against our rule to comply with 
your request. 

Awxious Parent.—The girl is of age to choose her 
own residence. 


Locrm1a.—If = are —_ than twenty-one years old, 
parental control is at an end. 

J. C. F.—Puppies under we months old are exempt 
from dog license. 

Fiorence.—In all probability the lamp requires a 
thorough cleansing. 


Ipter.—Socotch time is about twenty minutes ahead 





of 


8. A. F.—Not bound to assist in maintaining your 
stepmother. 


Inquirer.—It is not illegal to play cards for money on 
private premises. 


Jacos.—Rarity is the marketable commodity, and 
your volume is not at all rare. 


Tommy’s Matrer.—A parent is not liable for a window 
accidentally broken by his son. 


Ceci. —South Africa is preferable to Australia, though 
neither is very brilliant at present. 


Worrizep One.—Unless under the decision of a Court 
of Justice she could not claim custody of the children. 


Loia.—A bloodstone is a dark-green agate containing 
bright red spots like blood-drops. 

GO. S. F.—Let the police be informed abot the pawn- 
broker's refusal to give up the pledge. 


Percy.—A million sovereigns would weigh about 
257,000 ounces troy weight (twelve ounces to the pound). 


Granam.—Liv 1, by railway, is 201 miles north- 
west of London. e, five hours ; fare, £1 15s. 


E. W.—Birth must be registered in district or where it 
took place ; cannot be done elsewhere. 


Deserntev Wire.—You cannot get a divorce on the 
ground of desertion alone ; you must be able to prove 
adultery. 

Aw Eiger Years’ Reaper.—Whether or not 40,000 
deaths annually are due to the effects of drinking we 
are not prepared to say. 

A Lap From tae Country.—Westminster is a city 
and Parliamentary borough within the Local Govern- 
ment county of London. 


Tae PatTrianca.—What you have is a token of the 
kind coined by merchants when small change was 
scarce ; it is not of any value. 


MILLICENT oid al can pass it through pe tn 
with pepper and salt, but it is not so good as the egg 
and teeet cram s 


M. L.—You may tat a lodger’s goods for rent but 
not for board t must be recovered through the 
county court. 

Joun Buiu.—Not proven undoubtedly impugns pri- 
soner’s character, but it is a conclusive verdict ; criminal 
cannot be again put forward. 


PP nny myn > —If you paid one week’s rent in 
oe would not have to pay for the last week 
g legal notice. 
“cea Moruer,—Your son may be punished if 
he made a false declaration as to age when enlisting ; 
but the enlistment would not be cancelled. 


A. 0. B.—Acrobat performances were known to the 
ancient Romans. Acrobatic feata now include trapese 
leaping and similar amusements. 


A Constant Susscriper.—If the ap A man = 
without good reason before his notice 
master may refuse to pay the month's wages. 


J. N.—The woman can claim, but the adopter is 
justified in refusing to give up the child, and may with 
confidence let the case go into court. 

©. P.—Father cannot claim child at any age, but may 
offer to take a male at seven, or a female at ten years, 
and refuse aliment if offer is rejected. 


Amerrious One.—If you remove your goods unknown 
our landlord and to avoid payment of —_ I, may 
fellow and distrain upon them within thirty da: 


ComsTaNT oe pee the thing is only oaiae: carat, 
and hall-marked possibly on one link at each end, we 
should count it dear at £3. 


L. Z.—You are bound to pay, and your only remedy 
Neer which is none at all) is t you make the man who 
id the house from May last repay you. 


Ons woo Wants To Know.—The term blue-stocking 
has been long applied to li ladies, and was origin- 
ally conferred on a society of literary persons of both 
sexes in England. 

Caar.iiz H.—You are probabl: confounding in your 
mind Lady Anne Boleyn (one Henry VIl1I.’s wives) 
with Lady Jane Grey, who was his grandniece, and a 
lady of singularly high character. 





8. D.—If the house was taken by the week you can- 
not demand more than a week's notice, although by 
agreement the rent may be paid at longer intervals. 


A Constant Svusscriser.—If the —emees is 
~ form and duly mae it may be enforced oy 


Trovetep Onz.—In the amen stated we do 
= you are liable for the further support of the 


GeraLping.—Unless a young man o woman has an 
exceptionally fine voice, it is worth while to go 
on the stage with the idea of a living in that 
way. 


Beta.—If you wish to have pure white curtains melt 
costing a8 tho than’ fost aonok to Teotity the slightly 
coo! ue, jus' rec y 
yellow tinge washed 

B. K.—Much would depend on onl circumstances ; but 
if the householder believed his own life to be in danger 
he would have a legal right to kill the burglar by whom 
his life was threatened; but he must not follow the 
burglar and kill him while trying to escape. 


P. F. 8.—It would be a very good idea to get som 
popular singer to try the piece for you. If it has pom 
it will win in time, and ibly may make a hit from 
the first. But do not too sure. Many composers 
have been disappointed, and you may be no exception. 


IsaBEL.—The word bazaar is said to be of Arabic 
origin. It originally signified a covered market. In 
European and American cities establishments for the 
sale of ip me goods — now often called bazaars. The 
term is also din both Europe and America to fairs 
held for charitable ao other purposes. 





YOU'LL NOT FORGET US, 


You'tt not forget us, will you, 
When away? 
When to other scenes of beauty, 
At other calls of duty 
You may stray? 


You'll not forget dear mother, 
Will you brother? 

Dear mother, kind and heedful 

Of our wants and comforts needful, 
Like no other! 


You'll not woe y dear father 
Good and true, 

He who loves us all sincerely — 

Yet, if one he loves more donty, 
It is you! 


You'll not forget our sister 
Young and fair ; 
She, our — 4 our old-time darling— 
With ° A — yonder starling 
n the air 


You'll Will pee forget a writer, 


While with 1 love our - are swelling, 
Let us prize the homestead dwelling, 
Though we're men! 
M. A. K. 


A Lover or Scenery.—To answer all your questions 
would occupy * page of the Lonpon Reaper, and even 
if we could affo: @ space, your letter is so indistinctly 
and incoherently composed that we are at a loss to know 
what information you exactly require. Kindly state 
your case again but briefly. 


Q.—The eet races” is a term almost 


ser hag ene i nog et an Arab, ora 
orth erican Indian, though all are man degrees 
from white as a “coloured man.” . 


Do.ty.—Blackheads almost always come from care- 


lessness. If the face is ve’ rubbed 
with a little rose water pon | glycerine while damp, 
= - a kay to eppee of — is taken, they are 
not a appear. ving come, the: should 
persistently washed away. : d 


A Sixteen Years’ Reaper.—You must take out a 
certificate of naturalisation, and this will also naturalise 
your children if they are under age. If over twenty-one 
they ry | apply for a certificate of naturalisation. 
Write to ae ed of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, 


Jim Jones. arte eictibeateks mariner’s 4-y -~ 
is = aimed iv i tog RY ascribe it it. ir 

ong w , Was & gran of 
Nok But te hensur Mf tee tances, though greatly 
disputed, is, we think, generally given to Flavio de 
Gioga, or Gio a native of an ancient com- 
mercial city of Naples. 








a* lo oF iy 4 = doable atry, called originally 
book-kceping by double-en 

Italian book-keeping, was from the course of 
algebra which was published by - x any at Venice, then 
a great commercial sta‘ the fifteenth century. It 
was made known in ingland by James Peele, who 
published his bookkeeping in 1569. 


Socsy.—Take your parrot into a quiet room every 
day when you have a reed hour, sit —- before cage 
and repeat very slowly and dis er and over 
and over again, a phrase you wish it to learn: when it 
makes an attempt to do so give it a bit of sugar or 
sponge cake; do that as often as it — > 


Sornra.—If you wish it darker a second ‘aa 
and when pertectiy a7, oo with either an 
oil or a spirit latter if you want it to dry 
quickly. You can buy the varnish ready made erie 
light according to your taste, cee than you 
make it. Varnish in a warm room, without Ecadtta, 
and protect from dust. 


Litrte HovseKkeepPer.— If real ivory, first rub with a 
little spirits of wine, using a soft wash leather; then 
make a paste of spirits of wine and whitin a Put a 
little soap on the wash-leather, dip it into the paste, 
rubbing briskly till you get a polish, but you must 
be very careful that none of either paste or spirits gets 
down the sides. 


Arrnur.—Tyler’s ——— - 1381 was caused by 
the imposition of a poll- Richard IL's 
minority, to defray the expense the war with 


France. The populace rose everywhere. Wat Tyler 
and Jack Seaw were the leaders. Ata Pe Be 4 
the authorities, Tyler was killed, and the insurrection 
i but ‘aes until considerable blood had been 


Bawat.—The celebration of in churches 


these latter were obliged to 
1073. Marriages were Saanaheet 
peace under an act of the heme in oliver Orowawell's 
administration in England, in 


N. T.—If you encounter in cade someone whose 
acquaintance you do not deem desirable to cultivate or 


tha‘ woody ss teen give him or her to 
understand that 7 more in te acquaintance is not 
coveted by you. The “ —e " to which you refer, 
is rarely resorted kA Ag von Fas man- 
ners, unless it is called for by some my ge ee 
stance or incident reflecting upon the individual in 
question, 

Novice,— We should advise your getting a dark oak 


floor varnish—varnish and stain combined. They are 
sold in tins, generally accom with a broad flat 


‘| brush for laying on the ih. The floor should be 


previously well washed with plain 
sot fe Se tank cet Cae Se eee dry before the 
Se | aoe Get a q varnish, let 
there be no — while you are at work, and apply 
evenly and as quickly as you can. After the first coat 
has been on for a day or two, add a second coat, and if 
necessary, a third, allowing a day between for drying. 


Coox1z.—Peel some good eating apples (they should 
be rather sharp), and —, them tender in wine and 
sugar ; this must be done —, not by slow stewing. 
Press them through a sieve after ha strain poo the 


= or marmalade; with this fill a 
Bm the Guiles’ quer ith @. option. Whip the 
panna Pae hp po by Longe stir in two heaped table- 

ongee ont Oe enti’ ha eae 
seecad thie quickly rouer the compote ; brown it in the 
oven with a amount of upper heat, and serve it 
cold with hot meats. 


Pe Reaper.—Take a quart of flour, one-half 
of lard, one-half cupful of butter, a p> 
soft white sugar, one and one-half 


baking powder, three of milk, two eggs, 
nutmeg, and tomon pesl ub the rere 


nu and a little grated lemon pao Have tooling 

ust en to handle, roll out on a well-floured 

a ey out in Sitze cueball tach wide, to 
or cut in rings; boiling until a 

light theo brown, and sprinkle with powdered sugar before 





Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Wesly: saree One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Numeers, Parts and Vo.umes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTIOE.— Now Ready, 
ton Mghipente aise Vol vol Ex bend inelothe te 0a 


Tax INDEX ro Vou. LXI. is Now Ready; Price One 
Peuny, post-free, Three-halfpence, 


4@f Avv Lerrers ro sz AppREsszp To THE Ep:ToR oF 
Tax Lonponw Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 





nts ease Proprietor, 
. F. Bese, 7 RD; and the Propetetor, at 894, Berend, 
, 70 to 76, Acre, W.G, 
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